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Now ready, 


JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE AND HUHIS ART. 


A Memoir, by ANDRE THEURIET. 
CONTAINING, ALSO, 
BASTIEN-LEPAGE AS ARTIST. By Groner Ciarsex, A.R.W.S. 
MODERN REALISM IN PAINTING, By Watrer Sickert, N.E.A.C. 


AND 


A STUDY OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. By Maruttopr Burn. 
Illustrated by Reproductions of Basrren-Leracr’s and Marre Basuxretserr’s Works. Royal Svo, cloth, gilt tops, 10s. 6d. 
This book is representative of the characteristic work of BasTrEN-LxeraGx and his School, of which Mant BasuxtrtsErY was, perhaps, the most prominent follower. Ti 
ts enriched by a photogravure portrait of BasTrEN-LEPAGE (after «a painting by himself), and other full-page reproductions of his pictures and those of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFT. 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. NEW VOLUME OF “THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


a Oy manners, Morals, Admins. HARD LIFE in the COLONIES. 


Sanen, and Politics. By HENRY NORMAN. Nearly 60 Illustrations. Cloth, Edited by C. CARLYON-JENKINS. Mlustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 


“Candid, keen inobservation, vivid in presentment, facile in reflection.” Times. “Worth telling, and well told.” —Zines. 
out a can alk celioe alk en i ne — cymesiamien “Have all the attraction of reality combined with * go.’ "—/o! 
“The work of a keen observer......A great deal of good reading in it.””—St. James's Gazette. “In every respect eminently readable.””.-@/esyow Ierald, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘“* PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 
24mo, paper, ls. 6d. each; cloth, 2s. each. 


GREEN TEA: a Love Story. By V. ScHa.tennercer. [Yow ready. 
THROUGH the RED-LITTEN WINDOWS, and THE OLD RIVER HOUSE. 


“«* The Red-Litten Windows’ is a remarkable imagination.’’—Scottish Leader. 
“*The Old River House’ is well written, interesting, and full of artistic cetail.””— Odservr. 





NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


AMONG THE HOLY PLACES THOUGHTS and REFLECTIONS of 
ioe Pica and Religious Sujerts. Baits by his Nephew. F. E,W," Proutispice 
d eres Fr ] ey.’ —ANt, James’s azette. rown Svo, cloth, 6s, 


By A. B. WALKLEY. Fcap. Svo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
‘Mr. A. B. Walkley is a dramatic critic who takes his function seriously and deserves to be taken seriously by his readers. Reprints of dramatic criticism are as a rule rather unsatisfying 
reading, but an exception may well be made in favour of ‘ Playhouse Impressions.’ ”— Times. 
“ Written with a light hand, often brilliant, and never by any means stupid, his book must charm even those who fail to detect its real seriousness.’ —Speaker. 
“ A new discovery in dramatic criticism....... Literary vignettes, whose fine phrasing and thinking recall—and the praise is the highest that occurs to us—the all tuo slender collection of 


Charles Lamb’s dramatic criticisms.” — Dui/y Chronic! 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Henry 


ADAMS. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ Written with considerable literary ability..... Will be eagerly read.””—Scotsman. 
“ Not one of his papers will be read without either interest or instruction.””— Glasgow Herald. 





' A GIFT-BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES in ENGLISH 


LITERATURE, from Shakespeare to Tennyson. By H. C. 
WRIGHT. Crown gvo, cloth, 5s. 








NEW EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 


PSALMS and LITANIES: Counsels and STRAY THOUGHTS from the NOTE- 


Collects for Devout Persons. By ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. [Edited by | BOOKS of ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Ciited by his 
ns Widow. | 1dow. 





Now ready, price Two Shillings. 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON: 


A Guide to its History and a Criticism of its Defects. 
By KARL PEARSON, \M.A., 


Fortierly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Professor of Applied Mathematics, University College, London; and Gresham Legturer in Geometry. 


n22 This Work gives a history of the various Schemes which have been proposed for a “ Teaching University ”’ in London, and deals at length with the Albert 
Charter at present before Parliament. Chapters are devoted to the question of the Religious Test, the Relationship of the Proposed University to Gresham College, aud 
‘de Modigcations which it is thought the opponents of the Charter in Parliament will insist upon. 


Lonpoyn: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Savane, I.C. 
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IT YPE- -WRITING and SHORTRAND 


Work of every description—Litcrar nae utific, 





CTU RES REPORT RTED 


Patertalen. Large. highly trained staff. 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.--Miss ASHWORKTH'S 
Ty pe-' WwW hie and Shorthand Offices, 2 28, Victoria Street, 8. .W. 


CATALOGUES. 
JYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terme. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. 





Just issued, free on application (No. 238), 


A CATALOGUE of BOOKS inGENERAL 


LITERATURE, containing many from the Libr ot the lat 
Rey. H, R. Luard, D.D!, and other recent purchases. ania htceaieeass 


Macmitiay & Bowes, Cambridge. 


BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO 9d. 
IN THE SHILLING. 


Now ready, and sent postage free on application, a New 
Yi (TALOGUE of BOOKS (many in Handsome Bindings, and_Beauti- 
fully Illustrated) suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS, and from the published prices of which the above liberal 
discount is allowe vd. 


Gitseat & Frecp (only Address), 67, 


RTIST’S 


entral), 





Moorgate Street, Londen, E.t 


STUDIO TO be LET 


Excellent Studio and Residential Chambers com- 
bined. Stodern Building, situate midway between City and West End. 
North-east aud top lights. Covkine and attendance by resident 
Housekeeper. Electric Light. Hall Porter ~—Apply te Mas aenn, 
Collector's Office, 63, Chancery Lane, W. 


MUDIE’s 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Aunum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


LIBRARY. 


from TWO GUINEAS pe: Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
irculation. 
Catalogue ot English Books for 189), 1s. 6d. -xtalogue of Foreign 


} oks, Is. J’rospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books ov Sale, postage 
ec, 


MUDIL SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
3 to 34 New Oxford Street, London, 


Branch Offices : 


45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 


Thomas Hardy's New Novel, ‘‘TESS OF THE 
| D’URBERVILLES,” in three vols., crown 8vo, 
having been exhausted, a Third Edition has been 





4 prepared, and ts now ready. 
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| Just published, bound in limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Size when shut 7) by 12 inches. 
STANFORD'S OF MODERN 


HANDY ATLAS 
GEOGRAPHY, 


Consisting of 30 Maps, each 14 by 11 inches, engraved in the best style, giving the leading Physical 
Features, and coloured to show the latest Political Boundaries. 


ALSO 
An Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with their Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Send for Prospectus and Specimen Map to 
EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27, Cocxspur Srreet, Cxarinc Cress, Lonpoy, 8. Ww. 


Now ready, 1 an Entirely New Edition, thoroughly Rev ised and considerably Enlarged, of 
DR. J. ©. FL@GEL’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


A UNIVERSAL 


ENGLISH-GERMAN and GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By Dr. FELIX FLUGEL. 


Three Volumes imperial 8vo, bound in half Persian moroceo, pi 
Also sold separately, German-English Lart, 1 vol. (940 pp.), 
English-German Part, 2 vols., (1,872 pp.), price 30s. 
After many years of preparatory work, the Fourth thoroughly recast Edition of Fliigel’s Dictionary 1s 
forms by far the most comprehensive and practical dictionary of the kind ever offered - public. 
Tinies.—** There seems every reason to anticipate that it will become a standard wor! 
Scotsman.—* The best book of its kind.” 
Notes and Queries.—"* The fullest dictionary of the German and English languages.’’ 
University Correspondent.—- A monumental work of which we can only speak in terms of praise.” 
Public Opinion.—* Remarkable tor the erudition associated with German sch hip.” 
Schoolmaster.—** An invaluable guide to the English student of German literature.” 
Literary World.—* Evidently the result of much original study and conscientious labour.” 


ASHER & CO., 1 


ce fos. 
price 18s. 


complete, and 


Brproxp Srreet, Covent Garven, Lonpon, W.C. 
z UNSWICK : : GEORGE WESTERMANN. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. NOTICE 


to ARTISTS.—The fogs for RECEIVING PAINTING, 
PRAWINGS, &c., are FRIDA > hag ht tg} a MONDAY 
Marcu 25th, 26th, and 2th; —" for SCULPTU TUESDAY 
Marcu 29th.—Forms and labels can be obtained —y the Academ 
—— the month of March on receipt of stamped and directet 
envelope. 








(QUEEN'S | COLLEGE (for L AI VES), 
sand 45, Harley Street, W. 


cinema by Royal Charter, 1895.) 


Rey. Canon Elwyn, M.A.—Dean : Preteer H. t:, seeley’ 


» pete : 
Hall Grifha» 


—Vrofessors, Euglish Literature and History : 


A : Con, BY ¥ ‘a. e- Gusts ‘Oven prea - - Latin — Se: 

a, €. arr H ilson, 3 —French, German alian : om 

H, Lallemand, ‘be -exSe. ; C. Merk, rh, >. Leipz. ; Signor b. ee — Ro AL AC ADEMY of ARTS. —N( TI 'E 

Meclure, Mea IE onsen Seti, SiLAUISev ET Herreun, F.C) Br is hereby givey that the President and Council will procecd {0 
» MM. UCT, on Tuesday, March 8th, a : peo 

sash and Art: W.. Cusine; Il. Casi iC. Gardner 5 W. Shake- cants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the value of £50, must !« 


speare, J. B. Bedtord J H. Leonard. Lessons in Elocution, Movel- 
ling, Dancing, Calisthenies. 
The HALF-TERM will COMMENCE on PEBRUARY 


Applications to Miss Croupace, Lady Resident. 


Rt’tTHAM 


Artists of repute in need of “aid through the unavoidable failure o! 
professional employment or other causes. Forms of application can |» 
obtained by letter addressed to the Secretary, Royal Academy of Art, 
Piccadilly, W. They must be filled in and returned on or befor 
Sarcurpay, Marcu orn. 

By ontier, 


COLLEGE . —_—— 


241. — 


A. Eaton, Secretar, 


(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). THE 
An EXAMINATION will be held on APRIL Sru, Gra, and 7ru ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE 
next, for the AWARD of TWENTY OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. AT WOKING 


SHIPs, value £50 to £20, and COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS of £10, 
tenable for three years. Seniors under fifteen, Juniors under 
thirteen. Full particulars of the Heap Masten. 


HAS COMPLETED ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
TEACHING efticiently the following Oriental 


ed 


(THE UN IVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS Languages : 
a | TURKISH, PERSIAN, HINDUSTANI, 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. | AND 
The Subjects of Eximination may be selected from any seven out of PUSHTOQ. 


thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the | 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. een, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Chelten! » Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, s, Leicester, Live . 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 


The necessary books will be supplied. 


It is proposed to add shortly classes for the thorough 


Truro, 
For Prospectus, &c., sh to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the " 
University, St. Andrews, study of 
ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, SAneSes Se leew ™.. 
2”, Hanover Square, W.—\ MEETING will be held on Under experiemed Professors. 


WEDNESDAY, 24 —r-y ats p.m.—JOSELILOFLORD, Esq . 





241, Brompton Road 


and 2, King Street, Cheapride 





Jun. will read a Paper on “DISCOVERIES ot CLASSIC AL - ee. 
LITERATURE during the last HALF-CENTURY.’ Intending students are invited to communicate at once 
Pency W. Ames, Secretary. with the Secretary. 


beg to announce that two large Editions of 
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TRISCHLER & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS 


TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 





presents really 
Lag human nature .....artistic as well 

o ey, = : merit......A capital story, developed with strength 
an 


'— Scotsman. 


THE LADY of BALMERINO: a Romance 
of the Gram: . By MARIE CONNORLEIGHTON, 
Author of “‘ Husband and Wife.” 3 vols. 


‘* Not even the most ardent novel reader can complain that 
the events of the story do not follow each other fast enough.” 
The World. 


Just Out. 
GOLDEN FACE: a Tale of the Wild West. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “A uans of 
the Cape Frontier.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d 


THE CITY of the JUST. 1 By Thomas Terrell, 
Co-Author of “‘ Lady Delmar.” Beautifully Illustrated by 
Everard Hopkins, with 20 20 Full-page Drawings on special 
paper. Extra large crown Svo, 23. 6d. 


¢ . aa PRIZE c+? 
Somplete Edition, 1s., paper; 1s. eloth cover. 
THE TNESS, WHAT DID SHE 
SEE: By E. J. GOODMA MAN, Author of “* Too Curious.” 
“The story is keen, exciting throughout. - 
The Daily Telegraph. 
The first prize of £30 was awarded to the Hon. Lady 
Ponsonby. of Norman Tower, Windsor Castle ; the second, of 
= to Mr. Bower, of 10, Ladywell Park, Lewish am, S.E. ; 


Saturday Review speaks of Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library “as neces: 
sry to the traveller as a rug in winter and a dust-coat in summer. 


NEW VOLUME OF ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
SPINSTER’S DIARY. By Mrs. A. 
“ Benedicta,” &c. 


PHILLIPS, Author of *“* Man Proposes,” 
Being Vol. XLIX. of Series. 
*Very well told, and wonderfully interesting.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
* A pleasant, chatty style marks this story.”—Publisiers’ Civeular 


Feap. Svo, 186 pp., One Shilling. 


"NMHE LAND of FLOWERS. By 
CLEMENT SCOTT, Author of “* Blossom Land,” “ Thirty Yours 
at the Play,” &e. 
“A book of charming description.” — Liverpool Mercnry 
“Graphic and picturesque language.”"—Glasgow Heral:. 
Batsro.: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
lL »ndon : SIMPRIN, MARSHALL, | Hamitrox, Krust & Co., 


Limited. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


DDENDUM to the LIFE of SIR 
WILLIAM ROWAN Hi AMILTOR. LL.D., D.C.L. By 
ROBERT PERCEVAL GRAVES, Hon. LL.D.—On Sir W. BR. 
Hamilton's Irish Descent.—On the % eae of Quaternions. Being 
tters suggested by an Article in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
raphy, aut originally published in the Aflenaeum. 8vo, price 

DIXPENCE. 

_London : LONGMANs, » GREEN & Co. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Kenewned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Sovieties, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &e. , apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper, Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, oi 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R. "A; Prinsep, A.R.A, ; of the Sw 
in Guy’ 8 Hospital ; “SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Vhoto- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
ii, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
1s remarkable for ils display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from. the Leuvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the varivus Galieries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

the AULOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 

per post, for Sixpence, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Sixty-first Edition. 1 vol., royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 
engravec, Sis. 6d. bound, gilt edges 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 
ETAGE for 1892. Corrected by the Nobility. 


NEW WORK BY FRANCIS AUGUSTUS HARE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown Svo, illustrated, 6s. 


THE LAST of the BUSHRANGERS. 


An Account of the rs ti of the Kelly Gang. By FRANCIS 
AUGUSTUS HARE, P - late siamnatnan angen ot Victorian Police. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE SHELLING of the PEAS. By 


MARY ALBERT. 3 vols. 


FAIREST of THREE. 


CRESSWELL, Author of 
Widow,” &. & vols. 


THE AFTERMATH. By Noel Dene. 


2 Vols. 


THE WRONG that WAS DONE. By 


Fr. _ ROBINSON, Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 
3 vols 


“The motive of ‘The Wrong that was Done’ shows Mr. Robinson at 
his strongest as an inventor of interesting episoles.”—Athenaenm. 


-|A WASTED LIFE and MARR’D. By 

Lady GERTRUDE STOCK, Author of “ Linked Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A story that is always readable, sometimes touching, and in parts 
highly sensational.”—Court Jounal. 


THE IDES of MARCH. By G. M. 


ROBLNS, Author of * The Tree of Knowledge,” “A False Position,” 
&. 3 vols. 


“ A story of the present time, and a very good one, full of lively con- 
versation which carries us me rrily on aud hot without a fund of deeper 
fecling and higher principle.”—Guardian. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown Svo, bevelled boards, each 3s, 6d, 


A CROOKED PATH. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
NINETTE. 
By the AUTHOR of “VERA,” “ BLUE ROSEs,” &c. 
THE AWAKENING of MARY FEN- 
WICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By MABEL HART. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of * John Halifax, eu! ” 


MISTRESS BEATRICE (PE 


iy M. BE. LE CLERC, 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 


A SELECTION FROM 


By Henry 


“ A Modern Greek Heroine,” * \ Wily 


HURST & BLACKETT’S' 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


et HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 


A NOBLE LIFE. 
Ww OMAN'S THOUGUTS | HANNAH. 
ABOUT WOMEN. | THE UNKIND WORD. 
A tare oe ota A BRAVE LADY 
NOTHIN | STUDIES from LIFE. 


MISTRESS and MAID. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE and HUMAN!THE ULD JUDGE, or, 


NATURE. | Life in a Colony 
TRAITS of AMERICAN 
WISE SAWS and MODERN | “‘HUMOW! 
INSTANCES. TheAMEl IGANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. | LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHEBE, JUNIOR. 
If WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASs. 








Lonnon: HURST & BLACKETT, Lusrrep. 





STANDARD WORKS. 


By GEORGE BORROW. 
2s. 6d. each. 
THE BIBLE in SPAIN. With Portrait. 
THE GYPSIES of SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO; Tue Scnhoran—Tue Girsy—and 
THE PRIEsT. 
THE ROMANY RYE: A Seqvet To Lavenoro. 
WILD WALES: Irs Prorrz, LanovaGE, anv 


ScENERY. 
ROMANO LAVO-LIL. With Illustrations of 
_ ~. -Y Gypsies; their Poetry and Habita- 

ions. 5s, 


By LORD CAMPBELL. 
Post 8vo, 6s. each vol. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS. 1l0vols, 
LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. 


By GEORGE GROTE. 


Post 8vo, 5s. each vol. 


HISTORY of GREECE. Portrait and Plans. 
10 vols. 


PLATO. 4 vols. 
ARISTOTLE. 8vo, 12s. 
MINOR WORKS. §$vo, ls. 


By HENRY HALLAM. 
Post 8vo, 4s. each vol. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
—— DURING the MIDDLE AGEs. 
3 vols. 
LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 


By DEAN MILMAN, D.D. 


Post 8vo, 4s. each vol. 

HISTORY of the JEWS. 3 vols. 

HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 

HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 
By SIR HENRY 8. MAINE, K.C.8.I. 

ANCIENT LAW. S8vo, s. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. &vo, 0s. 

THE EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS. %. 

EARLY LAW and CUSTOMS. Svo, 9s. 

POPULAR GOVERNMENT. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW.  dvo, 7s. Gd. 


By HON. J. L. MOTLEY. 


Post 8vo, 4s. cach vol. 
HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS : 


1 vols. 


Portraits. 1 vols. 
LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNEVELD. 
Illustrations, 2 vols. 


By CANON ROBERTSON. 


Post 8vo, 6s. each vol. 
HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from 
the Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. 


By EARL STANHOPE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 
(Queen Anne tothe Peace of Versailles, 1701-83, 
9 vols., post Svo, 5s, each. 
THE REBELLION of 1745. Post Svo, ss. 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. Vost 8vo, ds. Gd. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Post Svo, 3s. 6d. 


By DEAN STANLEY. 


HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH. Portrait 


and Maps. 3 vols., crown Svo, ]5s. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Crown ~~ 63. 
—" Preached on Public Occasions. 8vo, 
HISTORY vf the EASTERN CHURCH. Maps. 


Crown 8vo, (is. 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the CORINTHIANS. 
With Notes. 8vo, 18s. 
SINAI and PALESTINE. Maps. Svo, 12s. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTER- 
BURY. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY. Illustrations. 8vo, lds. 


LIFE of DR. ARNOLD, of RUGBY. Portrait. 
2 vols., crown Svo, 12s, 
HISTORY of the SCOTTISH CHURC Sve, 


7s. Gd. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBruMaRLE STREET. 
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LIstT. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


Recollections of 
Marshal Macdonald, 


DUKE OF TARENTUM, 
During the Wars of the First Napoleon. 


In 2 vols., demy Svo. 
With Portraits and other Tlustrations, 30s. 








BY MR. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 


THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. 


By HENRY GREENHOUGH SMITH. In demy 
8vo, 15s. 
Masaniello. Tamerlane. 
Lochiel. | Facqueline de Laguette 
Bayard. | Casanova. 
Marino Faliero. | William Lithgow. 
Benzowski, | Vidocq. 


Prince Rupert. 


BY MISS WALKER. 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES 


By BETTINA WALKER. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
with additional Matter and Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale 

as Bennett, Tausig, Sgumbati, Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, 
and Henselt. In crown Svo, 6s 





BY DR. WALTERS. 


PALMS and PEARLS; or, Scenes 


in Ceylon. Including a Visit to the Ancient Royal City of 
Anuradhapoora, and the Ascent of Adam’s Peak. By 
ALAN WALTERS, D.C.L. In demy Svo, with Frontis- 
piece, 12s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES. 


—-- 


AUTHOR OF THE POPULAR 
NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE BARONESS. 
By MISS F. M. PEARD, 
\lso Author of ** Paul’s Sister,” “* iis Cousin Betty,” Ke. 
In 2 vols, 
* Dort is the chief scene, and we buve many of those charm- 
ing word-paintings in which Miss leard cmous.” t a. 


KY THE “ NEAR 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE QOUSE ON THE 
MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ Those 
Westerton Girls,” &c. In 3 vols, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF * SHREDS and PATCES.” 


A SCOTS THISTLE. By E.N. 
LEIGH FRY. In 2 vols. 
“ A very readable novel.” — Odserver. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Brad- 
FURD WAITING. In? vols, 
“The picture of life in a hespital ward shows what the 
writ-r is capable of; the character of Olive is quite beautiful 
in its simplicity and fuith.”— Use rver. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAWCETTS AND 
GARODS.” 


MATTHEW TINDALE. 


AUGUSTA A. VARTY-SMITH. In 3 vols 





Ricnarp Bentiry & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majosty the Queen. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S| Messrs William Blackwood & Sons’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 

TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. 
By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
Author of “ At Home in Fiji,’”’ “ A Lady’s Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,”’ “‘ Granite C ,” “ Fire Fountains,” 
* Wanderings in China,” &c. 
With a Map and 19 Full-page Illustrations. 

2 vols., Svo, handsomely bound, 30s. 

“ Quite one of the most vivid and accurate books of travel 
which we have recently encountered...... In no case, so far as 
we are aware, has so exact and pleasing a picture been drawn 
of Ceylon as that which is contained in these pages.”’—Standard, 

«In every respect a charming book.” —Daily Telegraph. 

‘* Miss Gordon Cumming has written nothing more delight- 
ful than these volumes.’’—4 nti-Jocobin, 


“It will certainly become the classical work on Ceylon.” 
; Black and White. 


At all Libraries. 


CHRONICLES of WESTERLY. By 


the Author of ** Culmshire Folk,” “‘ John Orlebar,” ‘‘ The 
Young Idea,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“An excellent novel. It is a pleasant narrative of every- 
day character, diversified by a humorous style...... This anony- 
mous author has written none better than the ‘ Chronicles of 
Westerly.’ °— Observer. 

“ A delightful story.”—Zcho. 


This day is published. 


THE EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. 
As set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical 
Historians. 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

‘Dr. Robertson’s book is a highly creditable production, it 
is readable by the public, and is worth the attention of the 
scholar. 
equipment of learning is very considerable.” —Scotsman. 

“ The work is written in a popular style in the best sense 
of the term...... Apart also from the main theme there are 
dissertations on topics that have a special interest of their 
own.” —Glasgow Herald. 


This day is pubished. 


ESSAYS from “BLACKWOOD.” By 
the late ANNE MOZLEY, Author of “‘ Essays on Social 
Subjects,” Editor of “‘The Letters and Correspondence 
of Cardinal Newman,” “ Letters of the Rev. J. B. Morley,” 
&e. With a Memoir by her Sister, FANNY MOZLEY. 
Post Svo, 7s. 6d, 

** This is the kind of hook we need more than any other at 
the present period of literary anarchy, a volume of exsays 


“* A collection of charming exsays, by a charming writer *’ 
Te 


DOGMA and the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. By A. I. FITZROY. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 
Mr. GLapstoxe writes to the author of this work: “ I have 
been able at once to read some of the personal sketches, and 
with great pleasure. They seem to me frank, luminous, and 
impartial.”’ 
“ A very interesting book.” — Westminster Review. 
** The book hus decided merits, and the copious catena of 
citations is most interesting.” — Notes and 
* One of the most scholarly books yet issued in defence of 
the Broad Church party.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


Cueries. 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT of 
8ST. PAUL Bv GEOKGE MATHESON, M.A., DD. 
F.R&.E, uth r of “Can the ld Fath Live with the 
New?” “The Pxxlmist and the Scieutist,” “ sacrea 
Songs,” &c. Crown svo, 5s, 

“A remarkable analisia of the teaching of (t. Paul’s 

Epistle... The volume is full of force and freshness.” 

Presbyterian Churchman, 

“A most notable book.”—Giasgow Herald. 


POPULAR EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
LIFE, LETTERS, and DIARIES of 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, Frst EARL of 
IDDESLEIGH. Ry ANDREW LANG. Pust 8vo. 
With a Portrait and View of Pynes. 7s. 6d. 
“Biography has never presented a frontispiece more 
pleasing, an1, it may be added, more delightful.”— Academy. 
“ A biogrephy that must be studied bv every historian of 
the nineteenth century. and one tht wi'l be read wherever 
the English language 1s spoken.” — Graphic, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 





The tone is good, the criticism is apt, and the | 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CULMSHIRE | 
FOLK,” &e., } 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready at all Libraries. 
THE RUIN of the SOUDAN: Cause, 





| Effect, and Remedy. By HENRY 





By JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., Professor | 


| 
} 
| 








Evixsvuren anp Lonpoy. 


RUSSELL. Fully _ illustrated. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


“ The book has a distinct value in throwing light on dark 
pages of the history of a dark land.” 
Edinburgh Review, Jan., 1892. 


GESSI PASHA’S SEVEN YEARS 
IN THE SOUDAN. 


Fully Dlustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


“This remarkable life......Few out of the great host of 
recent works of African travel will be found so full of in- 
cident and of interest.’’— Scotsman. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
2s. 6d. 


Being the Second Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. BLACK’S COMPLETE NOVELS. 


Crown Svo, cloth. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 
By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 
Being the New Volume of the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers’ 
Series. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


‘**A contribution of original value to the political history of 
two generations of the present century.” —sSaturday Review. 


THE LIFE and CAREER of the 


Right Hon. Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. By G. 
MERCER ADAM. Based on the Work of EDMUND 
COLLINS. Revised, with Additions, to Date. svo, 
Illustrated, cloth, 16s. 











cade fastidious regard of Inuguage,”—-Daily Unrontcre. | OUR ENGLISH HOMER: 


Shakespeare Historically Considered. By THOMAS W. 
WHITE, M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
*." A calm, closely reasoned, and vigorous attempt to 
refute the claims of Shakespeare to the authorship of the 
Plays which bear his name. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. New Library Edition, 
with 126 New Illustrations specially drawn for the Work 
2 vols., crown S8vo, cloth, 16s. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


WORKS. New and Complete RIVERSIDE KDITION, 
in 13 vols , cioth gilt, crown svo, FOUR GUINEAS. 
LiRGE-PAPER EDICION, 25 copies only for Great 
Britain, vrinted on hand-made paper. bound in boards, with 
paper label, FUUKTEEN GULNKAS net. 


NEW STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
EVEN MINE OWN FAMILIAR 


FRIEND. By EMILY MARTIN. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 


MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By 


Ww. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “Th- Wreck of the 
— &c. Crown 8vo, picture buards, zs. ; cloth, 


THROUGH the MILL. By 


“ RUX.” Author of “ Roughing it atter Gold.” (Nuw 
in its Third Edition.) Crown 8vo, paper covers, ls. 








London : Sampson Low, Marston & Compayy, Litd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 
His Life and Writings. 


In 3 vols. 


Studies in Chaucer. 
By Thomas R. Lounsbury. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Perwars no series of essays on Chaucer 
could ever be quite so important as Prof. 
Lounsbury’s three handsome volumes look ; 
but despite a little long-windedness they 
deserve a hearty welcome, and come to 
English lovers of Chaucer as a most valu- 
able gift from across the Atlantic. In one 
sense, indeed, they may almost be said to 
mark an epoch in the study of the poet’s 
writings. The misrepresentations which 
long obtained currency about almost every- 
thing which Chaucer ever wrote or did have 
died hard; but the doughty warriors of the 
Chaucer Society, Dr. Furnivall, the late 
Henry Bradshaw, Prof. Skeat, Dr. Morris, 
and their helpers, have now fairly gained 
' the mastery, and their conclusions have won 
a general acceptance. With some of these 
conclusions Prof. Lounsbury finds himself 
at variance, but with the fundamental 
principles on which ell recent Chaucer work 
has bean based he is in entire agreement ; 
and his bulky volumes of Studies thus form 
the first English-written work of any 
importance in which the new school of 
Chaucer students is criticised from its own 
standpoint. 

It is a little to be regretted that Prof. 
Lounsbury appears at times more anxious to 
emphasise his points of variance than of 
agreement, and that his tone towards his 
predecessors and fellow-workers is often 
needlessly antagonistic. His first essay 
offers a case in point. Prof. Lounsbury 
is quite aware that the date 1328, which 
was accepted for two centuries as that of 
Chaucer’s birth, is impossible, for the good 
reason that the poet’s father in that year 
was still unmarried. He himself believes 
that Chaucer was born in one of the three 
or four years immediately preceding 1335 ; 
but he argues against the “about 1340” 
now generally accepted with just as much 
vehemence as if he were contending for a 
date, not six or seven, but a clear twelve 
years earlier. Chaucer, he says, calls him- 
self and is called “old”; old means three 
score and ten; therefore the round date 
1340 is impossible. Now two, at least, of 
the quotations to prove that Chaucer was 
“old” must be ruled out of court; for in 
them the poet says, not that he is old 
simpliciter, but that he is too old in the one 
case to learn astronomy, and, in the other, 
for the service of Venus—matters of tem- 
perament, both of them, rather than of 





years. But putting these quotations on one 


side, is it not a little dogmatic to say that 
Chaucer was entitled to be called “ old,” if 
he died at from sixty-five to sixty-eight, 
but not if he died at sixty or sixty-one? 
But Prof. Lounsbury does not confine 


| himself to exaggerating trifling differences. 


In his attempt to re-establish Chaucer’s 
authorship of the existing translation of 
the Roman de la Rose he throws down a 
challenge, which Prof. Skeat will no doubt 
accept, upon one of the most important 
points of Chaucerian scholarship. Until 
lately the doctrine that the extant transla- 
tion is not Chaucer’s was held as an integral 
part of Chaucerian orthodoxy, and it is this 
position which Prof. Lounsbury attacks, 
the new theory, which credits Chaucer 
with about a fourth of the work, having 
unfortunately come to his knowledge too 
late for consideration. The arguments 
against Chaucer’s authorship have been 
marshalled by Prof. Skeat, and cover 
all the four points of vocabulary, dialect, 
grammar, and rhyme, though the last two 
really merge into each other. To follow 
Prof. Lounsbury in his minute examination 
of all these points is here impossible ; all 
that can be done is to indicate briefly his 
lines of argument. It must be premised that 
he complains more than once and rather 
angrily that, in Prof. Skeat’s exposure of the 
unchaucerian aberrations of the translator of 
the Roman, ‘‘ the argument is so stated as to 
lead the reader to believe that the exceptional 
practice is the one regularly employed.” 
Prof. Lounsbury therefore attempts to show 
(1) that an addition of about 20 per cent. to 
Prof. Skeat’s specimen examples will usually 
make them exhaustive, (2) that, in many 
cases, similar examples can be found in 
Chaucer’s undoubted works. Taking first 
the question of vocabulary, Dr. Skeat 
gives a list of 190 words in the trans- 
lation of the Roman which do not occur 
in. Chaucer. Prof. Lounsbury cuts out 
rather more than the 5 per cent. which Prof. 
Skeat allowed for errors, and maintains 
that the whole number of such words does 
not exceed 250 in the 7700 lines. This 
gives one to every thirty-one lines, whereas 
in the Prologue he finds 167 in 880, in the 
207 lines of Sir Thopas nearly 40, and in 
the 64 lines of the Former Age 10. 

In dealing with the question of dialect, 
Prof. Lounsbury fully admits the existence 
of Northern forms in the Romance, but 
maintains that they amount to no more than 
a sprinkling. 

‘*In truth,” he says, ‘‘ one derives at times from 
the perusal of this poem the impression that it 
was a place where the two extreme dialects 
of England had chosen to meet as a sort of 
neutral ground. For while the translator used 
ordinarily the Midland dialect, interspersed 
with occasional Southern forms, he is also 
familiar with that of the North. To it he has 
no hesitation in resorting, especially when the 
necessities of the rhyme require it, though 
examples of its peculiarities, outside of the 
metrical ones to be considered later, are com- 
paratively infrequent. For, while tie translator 
is familiar with the Northern dialect, it is not 
one into the use of which he falls without fore- 
thought. If he puts it under contribution, he 
does not do so inadvertently, but consciously.” 


He then gathers together the few instances 
of Northern or Southern forms which can 





be found in Chaucer’s undoubted works, 
and proceeds : 

“From this review, we can feel justified in 
making certain assertions about the author of 
this particular translation of the Roman de la 
Rose. He was a man brought up in the Mid- 
land counties and on the borders of the 
Southern. During a portion of his life, how- 
ever, he must have been exposed to the in- 
fluence of the Northern dialect. He must have 
come to be familiar with its peculiarities, and 
inclined to introduce a few of them into his 
own speech. Do we know of any poet who 
fultils all the conditions implied by this state of 
things * The answer is easy. There is to our 
knowledge one such man. That man is Chaucer. 
So far as we can be said to be acquainted 
with the details of his career, he satisfies every 
requirement that has just been specified. It 
can be regarded as almost certain that he was 
born and brought up in London on the very 
border of the Southern counties. A portion of 
his life was spent, however, in a district in 
which the Northern dialect was spoken. It 
was at Hattield, in Yorkshire, that he resided 
for the most partof three years, and it may be for 
a much longer time. If he was born no earlier 
than 1540, he resided there at an age especially 
impressionable, so far as habits of speech are 
concerned.” 


It would be difficult actually to prove that 
Chaucer was in Yorkshire for more than 
eleven or twelve months (July, 1357, to 
March, 1358, and Lent, 1359), but Hatfield 
seems to have been the normal winter 
residence of the Countess of Ulster; and 
the suggestion that Chaucer while in her 
service may have temporarily adopted a 
sprinkling of Northern forms which he 
subsequently abandoned is well worth 
noting. 

As regards the metrical and grammatical 

tests Prof. Lounsbury, though taking a few 
exceptions to Dr. Skeat’s arguments, yet 
frankly owns that 
“the most ardent advocate of Chaucer’sauthor- 
ship of this particular translation cannot well 
refrain from conceding that the result of the 
examination of them is, on the whole, dis- 
tinctly unfavourable to the side he takes.” 
The question, however, is said to be one 
‘‘not so much of kind as of degree’’; and 
this unfavourable testimony, in Prof. Louns- 
bury’s opinion, is far outweighed by ‘‘ what, 
for the lack of a better word, may be called 
the literary tests.” 

These literary tests, to the consideration 
of which Prof. Lounsbury devotes some 
seventy pages, are of several kinds. There 
is the appeal to the Chaucerian ring of such 
lines as, 2717: 

‘* Now have I told thee in what wise”’ : 
or, 4145: 
‘* Now it is time shortly that I’’ ; 
or, 7106: 
‘* This book, of which I telle here.’’ 


There is the appeal, again, to tho fact that, 
when Chaucer has a passage of the Roman 
in his mind in his undisputed works, he 
sometimes translates it in almost the 
identical words used by the author of the 
existing version. There is yet another appeal 
to a list of ‘‘ about fifty passages of varying 
degrees of similarity in the language of 
Chaucer and of the Romance of the Rose.” 
The list is certainly too long; for the 
occurrence of the words ‘ fals traitour” in 
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the Romance and in the Canterbury Tales 
proves exactly nothing, and too many of the 
examples are very little stronger. Prof. 
Lounsbury’s main reliance, however, is on 


the results of a very laborious examination | 


of the use by Chaucer and the translator—as 
compared with the non-use by their con- 
temporaries, such as Gower and Barbour—of 
a number of little words and phrases, such as 
i-wis, certes, certain, alas, every del, withouten 
doute, the soothe for to say, I undertake, I gesse, 
God wot, so mote J thee, and about as many 
more. He shows that most of these words 
and phrases are used in about the same pro- 
portion in Chaucer and in the Romance, and 
that they are used very much less frequently, 
and in some cases not at all, by Gower and 
Barbour. The fact that most of these words 
and phrases are more or less redundant 
renders their use all the more important, and 
the argument to be deduced from it is of 
considerable weight. 

Throughout this long chapter Prof. 
Lounsbury argues with conspicuous fair- 
ness—¢.g., he makes his opponent a present 
of the fact, hitherto, he thinks, unnoticed, 
that the use of do as an auxiliary in the 
Romance does not occur in Chaucer’s 
acknowledged works. Some of his argu- 
ments seem to us of no great force ; 


but, alike in attack and defence, he 
makes points which cannot be _ over- 
looked, and which, together with Dr. 


Max Kaluza’s theory of Chaucer’s author- 
ship of lines 1-1704 (Prof. Skeat 1-1705), 
must certainly lead to a reconsideration of 
the whole question. It is unlucky, as already 
said, that Dr. Kaluza’s theory was not 
before Prof. Lounsbury when he wrote his 
essay. He rejects it rather hastily in his 
Preface, and thus overlooks a possibility 
which might materially strengthen his own 
case. If we suppose that Chaucer wrote the 
whole translation, and subsequently began 
its revision, leaving it again at 1. 1705 
(if this particular break is to be received), 
many difficulties would be cleared away; 
but much further investigation is required 
before such a theory can be accepted, even 
as a working hypothesis. 

Prof. Lounsbury must forgive me if, in 
my endeavour to place his views as to the 
authorship of the Romance of the Rose before 
English readers, I have left myself com- 


paratively little space to treat of the many | 


other interesting essays which his book 
contains. In these essays ke writes of 
Chaucer’s life, of the legends which have 
grown up round it, of his editors and critics, 
and of the poems which they have wrong- 
fully fathered upon him, of the vicissitudes 
of his literary reputation, of the books he 
read and of his religion, or, as the Professor 
is more inclined to say, his scepticism. On 
all of these subjects an extraordinary mass 
of information, new and old, is brought 
together and treated with some literary 
skill, though unfortunately with much 
diffuseness. 
editions of Chaucer’s text has never before 
been so well told, and in the history of 


Chaucer’s reputation Prof. Lounsbury to a fascinating record of personal experiences ; 
large extent breaks new ground. His list, | Dorsey Gardner’s Quatre-Bras, Ligny, and 
also, of the authors from whom Chaucer | Waterloo is the most intelligible account for 


borrows is wonderfully complete, and his 
views on the pvuet’s obligations tv Daunte, 


of note. 
can afford to leave these Studies unread; | 
and whether the theories they propound 
upon matters of controversy be accepted or 
not, it is impossible not to recognise the | 
laborious research upon which they are | 
founded, and the scholarly spirit which 
pervades them. 
AtrreD W. Potarp. 








Waterloo Letters. Edited, with Explanatory 
Notes, by Major-General H. T. Siborne. 
(Cassells.) 


Or the making of books and articles upon 
the Waterloo campaign there seems to be 
no end. Only a few months back, in 
noticing Mr. O’Connor Morris’s Great Com- 
manders of Modern Times, it was observed that 
the author had supplemented the collection 
of studies, which gave the book its title, by 
an essay on the campaign of 1815; and it 
may be doubted if a year passes without 
some ink being shed upon the best known 
episode in English military history. The 
Waterloo literature is already so large that 
it needs a competent biographer to classify 
it for the use of students, and the appear- 
ance of a new volume on the subject is 
apt to arouse rather resentment than grati- 
tude. The campaign has been discussed by 
so many authors, French and German, 
Belgian and English, that it would seem as 
if every circumstance concerning it had been 
worn threadbare: distinguished soldiers of 
many nationalities have noticed its military 
aspects ; journals, diaries, and contemporary 
letters of actors in the great drama fought 
out upon the heights of Mont St. Jean 
have been published by dozens; bulky 
volumes of controversy on single episodes 
have seen the light; rare leaflets of the 
experiences of Sergeant A. or Private B., 
printed for the information of friends and 
not to be found in the British Museum, can 
occasionally be picked up in country villages; 
columns of newspapers both London and 
provincial, and of magazines both general 
and special, have at recurring periods been 
filled with acrimonious correspondence on 
disputed details; apocryphal anecdotes, 
largely the result of the inventive faculties 
of guides to the battlefield, have obtained 
general currency; poets from Byron and 
Scott to occasional poetasters have cele- 
brated the battle in more or less inferior 
verse ; and the greatest of English novelists 
has, in Vanity Fair, described with the 
fidelity of genius the feelings of the waiting 
non-combatants at Brussels while the 
famous struggle was being fought out a 
few miles away. In this mass of litera- 
ture it is not difficult to particularise the 
few books, of which a knowledge is indis- 
—— for any Englishman who would 

now how the campaign of Waterleo and 





The story of the various | and fought. 


its central battle were actually conducted 
Charras and Chesney are the 
| classical works for the military student; 
| Cavalier Mercer’s Journal is the most 


non-professional readers. But the one 








exhaustive book, on which all real kuow- 





Petrarch, and Boccaccio particularly worthy | ledge must be based, and from which all 
In a word, no student of Chaucer | Waterloo controversies now take their rise, 


is Siborne’s History of the War in France and 
Belgium in 1815, published in 1844. 

Captain William Siborne was an enthu- 
siast in the history of the battle of Waterloo ; 
and he possessed some of the qualities of a 
great historian. He did not mind what 
trouble he undertook to ascertain the 
minutest accuracy of detail both in the 
formation of his Waterloo Model, still pre- 
served in the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion at Whitehall, and in the compilation of 
his History ; and he understood the import- 
ance of the ‘infinitely little” in securin 
absolute fidelity. But, unfortunately, he 
was not endowed with the gift of historical 
perspective, and the somewhat muddled 
arrangement of his book and a certain 
heaviness of literary style have prevented 
his attaining the fame which his conscien- 
tiousness well deserved. In endeavouring 
to ascertain the true sequence of events in 
the campaign of 1815, Captain Siborne 
received liberal encouragement from the 
Horse Guards, and he was permitted to send 
a circular letter in 1834 to every surviving 
Waterloo officer, requesting information. 
To this circular and subsequent letters 
Captain Siborne received hundreds of 
answers of all sorts, and his Waterloo Model 
and History of the Campaign of 1815 were 
therefore based largely on the descriptions 
and comments of eye witnesses. From these 
answers, Major-General H. T. Siborne has 
made a selection, aud the result is the 
unique volume now published under the 
title of Waterloo Letters. 

Such a miscellaneous collection of letters 
is practically unintelligible without a fair 
knowledge of the events of the cam- 
paign, and is simply bewildering to the 
casual reader. But, granted a competent 
knowledge, it presents a delightful com- 
mentary on more systematic works. Es- 
pecially interesting are the journals and 
contemporary letters forwarded by several 
officers in reply to Captain Siborne’s queries. 
Written while their memories were full of the 
experience they had just passed through, 
and before they comprehended the sweeping 
results of the victory they had helped to 
win, these journals possess a freshness and 
vividness not to be found in the somewhat 
vague recollections of some of the other 
officers engaged. But the first result of a 
comparison of these various journals and 
letters with accredited accounts of the 
famous battle is a feeling of despair of ever 
writing an accurate history of any battle, 
or indeed of any great historical event. 
The entire disagreement of eye-witnesses 
and actors, the absolute discrepancy of the 
recollections of men of sound judgment and 
writing in all good faith, is enough to make 
an historian abandon the study of history, 
and betake himself to fiction. If the exam- 
ination of a crowd of witnesses only makes 
clear the impossibility of arriving at an 
exact knowledge of the details of Waterloo, 
how is a bewildered historian to know 
whether Mr. Gardiner may not have com- 
mitted mistakes in his account of the battle 
of Naseby, or—perish the thought—whether 
Mr. Freeman may not have blundered in 
describing the battle of Hastings? But, 
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after this sad refisction, it is time to note 
what points are actually suggested or brought 
into prominence by a study of these Waterloo 
Letters. Captain Sibornehad, indeed, already 
weighed them, and incorporated the results 
of his minute comparison between them in 
his voluminous History; but, for all that, 
many curivus anecdotes and striking ideas 
are to be found in this collection of his 
materials. 

First and foremost, the generally received 
notion that the Duke of Wellington was 
surprised receives full confirmation in many 
pages of this volume, and perhaps most 
markedly in a letter from Sir William 
Napier, the historian, which is printed as 
No. 1. Napier gives the following account 
from the Duke’s own mouth : 


“He found the Prince of Orange at the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball on the evening of 
the 15th. He was surprised to see him because 
he had placed him at Binche, an important 
outpost, for the purpose of observing and giving 
notice of the movements of the enemy. He 
went up to him and asked if there was any 
news’ ‘No! nothing but that the French 
have crossed the Sambre and had a brush with 
the Prussians. Have you heard of it?’ This 
was news. So he told him quietly that he had 
better go back to his post, and then by degrees 
he got the principal ofticers away from the ball 
and sent them to their troops. This was done, 
I think he said, about 11 o’clock. He then 
went to his quarters and found Miiffling there, 
coming from Bliicher with the news; he ought 
tu have arrived long before, but, said the Duke 
to me, ‘I cannot teli the world that Bliicher 
picked the fattest man in his army to ride with 
an express to me, and that he took thirty hours 
to go thirty wiles.’ ” 


But not only was Wellington surprised by 
the rapid advance of Napoleon in person ; 
his first action, the battle of Quatre Bras, 
was nearly being a disaster. Ample evi- 
dence is given of the terrible muddle which 
occurred on that day—a muddle attributable 
to the mismanagement of certain officers 
and to the unpreparedness of the English 
general. Many quotations could be given 
to support this view; but it is enough to 
mention the following instances of the mis- 
conduct of one and of the gallantry of 
another English regiment. Sir Colin Hal- 
kett, whe commanded the 5th Infantry 
— wrote as follows about Quatre 
ras : 


“The only part [of my brigade] that really did 
retreat was one regiment (the 33rd), and which 
I was not at all satisfied with. . . . I rode to 
it the moment I could absent myself from the 
front, and I recollect I had some @ifticulty in 
getting them to the order they ought to have 
remained in, and I took one of their colours 
aud advanced to the front with it, which I 
think had the desired effect, and soon got them 
into the order they ought never to have lost. 
They then appeared steady, and I left them ” 
(p. 324). “It fell to the lot of the 28th,” 
wrote Col. Llewellyn, ‘to bear a leading share 
in this action, and I may say they lost there 
none of their former reputation. They were 
frequently hardly pressed, but never lost their 
discipline and their self-possession. Once, 
when threatened on two flanks by what Sir 
Thomas Picton imagined an overwhelming 
force, he exclaimed, ‘ 28th, remember Egypt!’ 
They cheered, and gallantly beat back their 
assailants, and eventually stood on their posi- 


This ad propos and soldierly remark of Picton 
was doubtless suggested by the peculiar 
distinction of the 28th Regiment, which then 
bore, as it ought to bear now, its number 
on both sides of its head-dress, as a per- 
petual memorial of its gallant conduct at 
the battle of Alexandria, when its rear rank 
faced about and stood a charge from the 
rear, while its front rank still opposed the 
enemy. 

Coming to the battle of Waterloo itself, 
there is only room to touch on three dis- 
puted points. Of these the best known is 
the question how far the 52nd Regiment 
assisted to win the battle—a question which 
has, at least on two occasions, been the 
subject of much controversy, and on which 
the Rev. W. Leeke published two volumes 
in 1866, under the title of Zhe History of 
Lord Seaton’s Regiment at the Battle of 
Waterloo. On this point several letters are 
published, notably a very modest and in- 
teresting one from Lord Seaton himself; 
and it appears clear that, though it is a 
mistake to rob the Guards of the glory of 
repulsing the Old Guard, Adam’s Brigade, 
and more especially the 52nd Regiment, by 
their well directed flank fire and subsequent 
advance, did much to throw the Old Guard 
into confusion, and may have really over- 
thrown a second column advancing to its 
support. On the defence of Hougoumont 
by the Guards, several letters are published ; 
but the most valuable remark in any of 
them is the following, written by Colonel 
Robert Ellison : 

** Tn looking on the plan, | cannot help think- 
ing that the wood at Hougoumont is repre- 
sented as much thicker and closer than it 
actually was. It had no underwood, and was 
easily traversed in all parts by light infantry, 
and the communication of files kept up with 
the greatest facility ” (p. 249). 

Lastly, the correspondence with regard to 
the behaviour of the 6th (Light) Cavalry 
Brigade is of the utmost value to all 
students of the battle, and it would appear 
that full justice has never been given to it. 
The letters from its gallant commander, Sir 
Hussey Vivian, afterwards Lord Vivian, 
fill seventeen pages, and are of exceptional 
interest. Stationed on the extreme left of 
the English line, Vivian saw the Prussians 
come into action, and his opinion on the 
efficacy of their intervention deserves quota- 
tion : 

“The fact was, that after the attack of the 
Prussians theirs might almost be called the 
general action, for fighting had in a great 
degree ceased along the line, excepting on one 
front--i.e., the attack of the Imperial Guard. 
S « In truth, I care not what others 
may say, we were greatly indebted to the 
Prussians, and it was their coming on the right 
and rear of Napoleon that gave us the victory 
of Waterloo. We might have held our ground, 
but we never could have advanced but for the 
Prussian movement” (pp. 161, 162). 

Towards the close of the battle, Vivian’s 
Brigade was moved from the extreme left 
obliquely across the English line, and by 
its vigorous charges (in one of which Byron’s 
relative ‘‘ the gay, young, gallant Howard,” 
major in the 10th Hussars, was killed) 
broke up various squares of French infantry 
and contributed to turn the victory into a 





tion” (p. 348), 








been often under-rated, and the share of 
the Light Cavalry in winning the day has 
even been absolutely denied. 

Coming to what may be termed the 
“legends” of Waterloo, a few notes of 
confirmation or of denial scattered in these 
Letters deserve to be considered. And first, 
with regard to the pit or hollow way, of 
which Victor Hugo makes so much in Les 
Misérables. English readers have been too 
apt to regard the novelist’s description as 
pure fantasy ; but these Letters do much to 
show that, however exaggerated may be the 
story of the great French writer, it had a 
basis of truth, and that the chaussce or hollow 
way by the farm of La Belle Alliance proved 
fatal to many a gallant French soldier. 
Major Waymouth speaks of “the great 
slaughter amongst the flying Cuirassiers, 
who had choked the hollow way” (p. 44), 
and other allusions are to be found in the 
letters referring to the charge of the 
Ist (Heavy) Cavalry Brigade. On another 
interesting legend, the words of Lord 
Saltoun, who commanded the light com- 
ayers of the First Brigade of Guards, may 

e quoted, without approving his recom- 

mendation : 
“Your last point is whether the Duke made 
use of the words ‘Up, Guards, and at them! ’ 
I did not hear him, nor do I know any person 
or heard of any person that did. It is u matter 
of no sort of importance, has become current 
with the world as the cheering speech of a 
great man to his troops, and is certainly not 
worth a controversy about. If you have got 
it, I should let it stand ” (p. 218). 


Lastly, the tale of the capture of Cam- 
bronne—whoso famous speech, ‘ la Garde 
meurt, mais ne se rend pas,” has passed 
into history—by his captor is not devoid of 
interest : 

‘* During our advance,’ wrote Gen. William 
Halkett, who commanded a brigade of Han- 
overians, ‘‘ we were in constant contact with 
the French Guards, and I often called to them 
to surrender. For some time I bad my eye 
upon, as I supposed, the general officer in com- 
mand of the Guards (being in full uniform) 
trying to animate his men to stand. After 
having received our fire with much effect, the 
column left their General with two officers 
behind, when I ordered the sharp-shooters to 
dash on, ard I made a gallop for the General. 
When about cutting him down, he called out he 
would surrender, upon which he preceded me 
[to the rear], but I had not gone many paces 
before my horse got a shot through his body 
and fell to the ground. In a few sevonds I 
got him on his legs again, and found my 
friend Cambronne had taken French leave in 
the direction from where he came. I instantly 
overtook him, laid hold of him by the aiguillette 
and brought him in safety and gave him in 
charge to a sergeaut of the Osnabruckers tu 
deliver to the Duke ” (p. 309). 


In conclusion, this volume well deserves 
to be read. Students of the campaign of 
1815 will find much useful illustrative 
matter; and those who are not students will 
find plenty of interesting reading, if only 
they resolve from the first not to try to get 
a connected view of the events it treats from 
these Letters alone. For it must be repeated 
that these Waterloo Letters do not coutain a 
history of the battle and the events leading 
to it, only a collection of experiences and 
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interesting letters are those of Sir De Lacy | the late Prof. Aytoun once described St. | judge by the first volume, prove the most 


Evans, who served as aide-de-camp to Sir’ Andrews as Hell. 


Into this society there | enjoyable book of the “ Recollections” type 


William Ponsonby, on the proceedings of dropped, in the year 1865, apparently from | that has been published for at least a 
the 2nd (Heavy) Cavalry or ** Union” Edinburgh, but really from Heaven, the | decade. 
Kriyade, aud of Sir Hussey Vivian ; and the | Rev. Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, most Anglican of | 


most brilliantly written is one by Capt. 
Cavalier Mereer, who commanded a troop 
of Royal Horse Artillery at Waterloo, and 
whose delightful Journal is well known to 
all lovers of military literature. The com- 
munications of Sir William Gomm, who 
' served on the staff and was an exception- 
ally intelligent witness, are already well 
known from the publication of his Letters 
and Journals in 1881. It could have been 
wished that more letters from men in the 
ranks had been inserted ; and we can assure 
Gen. Siborne that if he has in his father’s 
collection other letters like those of Sergt. 
McEween of the 42nd, Corporal Aldridge 
of the 95th, and Private Cruickshank of the 
79th, a volume on ‘‘Tommy Atkins’s” ex- 
periences of the battle of Waterloo would 
be eagerly welcomed. A word of praise 
should be given to the interesting and well- 
drawn plans; and a few misprints might 
be pointed out. Most of these are of 
slight importance, but the name of Sir 
Augustus Frazer should not have been 
consistently mis-spelt ‘‘ Fraser” ; and it is a 
bad mistake to speak of “ one of the captors 
of Lefebre and Benevente” (p. 169), for 
one of the captors of Lefebre at Benevente. 
H. Morse Sreruens. 





Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews. By the 
Author of “ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Vol. 1. (Longmans.’ 


Tuts is the most provokingly readable of the 
many readable books that the Minister of St. 
Andrews, best known on this side of the Tweed 
as ‘A, K.H. B.” and a magazine light horse- 
man, has ever published. It is the first of 
two volumes of the after-dinner prattle on 
men and things which characterises the 
most “genteel,” the most distinguished, 
the most picturesque, and the most charm- 
ing seaside town in Scotland. 

St. Andrews has a remarkable ecclesias- 
tical history; its martyrs’ monument and 
the ruins of its cathedral indicate the 
character of the struggle between the 
Reformers and the adherents of the old 
faith. The Reformers triumphed ; but St. 
Andrews with its delightful—and delight- 
fully higgle-piggledy—close, known as 
South-street, remains a cathedral city. 
It has an ancient and small university, 
which invites an eminent man to visit it 
every three years as Lord Rector. Then, 
Dean Stanley wrote rapturously about St. 
Andrews, and so induced a great number 
of English— and Anglican— folk to visit it, 
and to demonstrate by their enthusiasm 
that Disraeli was quite wrong when he 
declared that the Age of Ruins is past. 
Finally, St. Andrews is the headquarters of 
golf. What with professors, invalids, 
ecclesiologists, and golfers, St. Andrews 
has quite a little society for about three- 
fourths of the year. ‘This society lunches 
and dines and takes afternoon tea, plays 
lawn tennis and golf, bathes and goes to 
church. It stews perhaps a little too much 
in its own gravy—so much, indeed, that 
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Scotch clergymen, aud warranted not to | 
mention Hell—in the Aytounian or in any | 
other sense—-to ears polite. For the last | 
quarter of a century St. Andrews has gone | 
to hear Dr. Boyd preach, and he has in | 
turn worshipped St. Andrews. What is | 
more to the point, he has kept a note-book, | 
and he has entered in it all the good things 
that he has heard at lunch and dinner and | 
during walks on the Links and elsewhere. — 
This is the first selection of his extended 
notes, and very pleasant and pleasantly 
personal it is. 

Not that there is anything genuinely 
offensive in this volume. Dr. Boyd is 
above all things a man of taste; he is a 
connoisseur in gossip as in all things else ; 
he is incapable of enjoying a flow of soul— 
if there have been no finger-glasses on the 
dinner table. He bears no malice, he hates 
no man, although he does not speak well of 
the late Mr. Allingham, who showed some 
disrespect for his manuscripts, and although 
he describes Lord (then Mr.) Cross, who 
hanged a murderer he himself wished 
to have reprieved, as ‘‘an extraordinarily 
ordinary”’ person. He merely reproduces 
the views of himself and of his friends— 
especially the late Principals Shairp and 
Tulloch—on the men whom they met or 
invited to lunch or dinner at St. Andrews. 
Some over-sensitive people may be of 
opinion that Dr. Boyd has, by publishing 
his after-dinner notes, added a new horror 
to life. Thus, Principal Caird, of Glasgow, 
the first of Scotch preachers and not the 
least of: Scotch theologians, must have been 
rather surprised to learn that when he 
visited St. Andrews a number of years ago, 
to preach for Dr. Boyd, his host took a note 
of his nervousness, and of the fact that he 
found ‘‘sustenance in porter,” while the 
assembled company were busily engaged, 
not in gently scanning him (in accordance 
with an old fashion), but in dissecting him 
and comparing him with other preachers. 
This is a trifle, however; and, besides, Dr. 
Boyd is evidently quite willing that others 
should do to him as he has done to them ; 
and with this remark, criticism of the 
character of his book comes to an end. 

It is emphatically a volume to be read and 
quoted from at length, and the newspapers 
on both sides of the Tweed have already 
pilfered all the good anecdotes. It must 
suffice to say here that it throws side- 
lights on a wonderful number of dead and 
living notabilities whom Dr. Boyd has come 
in contact with at St. Andrews or else- 
where—such as Archbishop Tait, John 
Stuart Mill, Charles Kingsley, Dean Stanley, 
Phelps, Canon Liddon, Anthony Trollope, 
Sir John Millais, Mr. Froude, and Mr. 
Gladstone. Dr. Boyd writes carefully and 
neatly. If his style is occasionally marred 
by affectations, and if his observations on 
men here and there suggests a Carlylean 
‘“‘mischievousness” on the part of the 
observer—well, a dish of this sort would be 
nothing without sauce. In a word, Zwenty- 
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WItiurAM WALLACE. 








Travels in Africa during the Years 1879-1883. 
By Dr. Wilhelm Junker. Translated 
from the German by A. H. Keoane. 
(Chapman & Hall.)* 


We have now the second instalment of Dr. 
unker’s travels in the interior of Africa, 
translated from the German by Mr. A. H. 
Keane. Although the book is entitled 
“Travels during the Years 1879-83,” the 
present volume only comes down to the end 
of 1881; no intimation is given as to when 
the travels of the years 1882 and 1883 may 
be expected, or even if they are to appear 
at all. Indeed, it is a great defect that 
there is no introduction or preface by 
either the author or the translator. Some 
introduction is much needed to start the 
ordinary reader, who will have great diffi- 
culty in following Dr. Junker, more espe- 
cially as his route is not laid down on the 
map, in spite of its being stated to be so 
under the heading of ‘ Route Explana- 
tions.”” In the map appended to the former 
volumethe Doctor’s route was clearly marked 
with a distinct red line, the want of which 
in the present volume will doubtless exercise 
the temper of many readers. 

Dr. Junker returned to St. Petersburg 
in September 1878, after his first journey, 
without the slightest intention of returning 
to Africa. What induced him to set out 
again in the following year is not revealed ; 
but on March 16, 1879, he landed again in 
Africa and proceeded to Khartum, where he 
remained some time preparing for his 
journey. No one could be better fitted to 
deal with and influence the native chiefs 
than Dr. Junker, and his observations on 
the various tribes among whom he travelled 
are of much value; indeed, we are inclined 
to think his travels of even more import- 
ance in their relation to the habits and 
customs of the natives, and to the natural 
history of the country he explored, than 
they are in a strictly geographical sense. 

In his voyage up the White Nile from 
Khartum, he came upon the extraordinary 
barrier of floating vegetation called the 
“Sudd,” which in one place extended 
across the whole breadth of the river, and 
in another was a mile and a quarter long. 
The Sudd has its origin in the growth of 
innumerable little aquatic -plants in the low- 
lying tracts, which are flooded when the 
Nile rises. These lagoons generally com- 
municate with the river, even at low water, 
and vegetable masses are floated out. Dr. 
Junker writes : 

“The periodically replenished lateral lagoons 
and depressions naturally promote a rank growth 
of aquatic plants, and the Maiyehs (the Arabic 
name for those backwaters) are, in fact, the 
hot-beds and nurseries of all the grass islands 





* Since this review was printed, the death of 
Dr. Wilhelm Junker is annonnced as having taken 
place at St. Petersburg on February 13. He was 
born at Moscow in 1840, but the early years of his 
life were for the most part spent in Germany — 
Ep. AcADEMy. 
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which drift away to the main stream when the 
communications are re-opened. But at. other 
times the same a waters serve to retain 
the masses which, being rooted very lightly in 
the ground, gradually form floating islands. 
Such islands, continually growing in thickness 
and solidity, would, in fact, become stable, and 
in course of time fill up nearly the whole of the 
Maiyeh, but for the fact that at each periodical 
flooding they get detached from the bed of the 
depression and raised to the surface. Then 
they drift away before the high winds, and 
reach the Nile in various states of development. 
During our detention at Fashoda, strong north 
winds had constantly prevailed, and under their 
action all the floating masses along the northern 
bends of the river would be inevitably driven 
into the main streams.” 
The rapidity with which the Sudd forms is 
remarkable, and its tenacity is at times 
such that the hippopotamus and crocodile 
occasionally get so firmly entangled in it 
that they are unable to free themselves, and 
die of hunger. Nevertheless, a protracted 
damming up of the Nile is of rare occur- 
rence, since, however deep the barrier may 
be, the current always flows underneath. Dr. 
Junker tells a ghastly story of the voyage 
undertaken by Gessi Pacha in 1880, in a 
steamer towing boats containing over four 
hundred Arabs. The whole flotilla got 
completely hemmed in by a grass barrier 
near the Ghaba Jer Dekka, some distance 
below the Bahr-el-Arab confluence. All 
efforts to disentangle it were in vain: pro- 
visions fell short ; famine and typhus swept 
away over half of the men; the others lived 
on the flesh of their companions, till they 
were released by Ernest Marno, who made a 
way through with another steamer. What 
becomes of the Sudd, and why is it never 
met with in Egypt itself? Dr. Junker tells 
us that the current of the lower reaches of 
the White Nile is too strong to allow of any 
accumulations ; much of the floating growth 
is either arrested in the recesses along the 
banks, or else, becoming waterlogged and 
sinking to the bottom, slowly decomposes. 
From Meshra er-Req our author made an 
excursion to the Dem Soliman Province 
with Gessi Pacha, of whom he took leave 
for the last time on leaving that district. For 
Gessi Dr. Junker entertained a deep regard, 
and praises his vigour and courage, though 
he thinks he placed too great, almost blind, 
confidence ia the Negro hordes whom he had 
stirred up against the Arabs. How great 
(ressi’s esteem for Dr. Junker was is shown 
in Gessi’s Seven Years in the Soudan, which 
has lately appeared, and in which he 
speaks of the Doctor’s arrival as a great 
consolation to him. From Dem Soliman 
Dr. Junker travelled on to the territory of 
Prince Ndoruma, and established himself 
for a time at a station he called Lacrima ; 
thence to the river Welle, which he crossed, 
and was detained for a month at Prince 
Mambanga’s, who succeeded in practically 
arresting his further progress. Little 
assistance can be derived from the map at 
the beginning of this volume in tracing Dr. 
Junker’s excursions from the Welle. He 
finally retraced his steps to Lacrima, which 
he reached on December 3, 1880, just twelve 
months after his departure from Cairo. The 
year 1881 was spent mainly among the 
A-Madis and in a journey to the domain of 
Prince Bakangai, whose territory lies south 








of the Bomokandi, a tributary of the Welle. 
The author here attained the goal at which 
he had been aiming for a year, and with 
his arrival at Prince Bakangai’s the volume 
rather abruptly ends. 

Dr. Junker formed a somewhat favour- 
able opinion of the intellectual qualities of 
the Negroes among whom he travelled, and 
pronounces them capable, without doubt, of 
higher moral development. He everywhere 
found ,the higher classes, princes and 
nobles, the most highly endowed with 
intellectual qualities. This he attributes to 
the fact that the Negro ruler is compelled 
to think and act in his capacity of judge, 
lawgiver, and captain. He notices, too, the 
wonderful fluency of speech acquired from 
the custom of making long orations, 
embellished with simile and metaphor, in 
their public assemblies. 

Dr. Junker succeeded in procuring several 
live chimpanzees. Two young ones were 
troublesome pets, and were kept in order in 
a very original manner. He had with diffi- 
culty succeeded in procuring a live specimen 
of the Balaeniceps rex, or whale-head, a 
large wading bird with an enormous bill. 


‘* Extremely comical was the attitude of the 
whale-head towards two young chimpanzees, 
which had been captured for Gessi, and which 
evinced an unconquerable dread of the bird. 
This proved to be rather convenient for us, as 
the anthropoids often behaved like unruly 
children, especially at meals, with their shout- 
ing, grinning, and biting, actually driving us 
from the table and then falling on the victuals 
themselves. But a check was soon put upon 
their unseemly importunities by the stern 
demeanour of our phlegmatic ‘ policeman,’ as 
Gessi now insisted on calling him. Later, 
whenever the chimpanzees ventured to renew 
their pranks at meal-times in Jur Ghattas, we 
had only to shout police when order would be 
immediately restored by the appearance of our 
preserver of the peace, who would stalk in and 
assume a position of imperturbable gravity 
without condescending to take the least notice 
of the boisterous romps.” 


Another curious antipathy is that of rats 
for tortoises. The author was greatly 
troubled with rats on board the steamer on 
the Nile. He engaged, as he says, the 
services of a tortoise ; as soon as it got dark 
the tortoise would begin to potter about in 
the cabin, and this had the effect of stopping 
the boisterous noise of the rats. 

The book abounds in interesting observa- 
tions on natural history, and is throughout 
agreeably written. It is profusely illus- 
trated, some of the cuts being from sketches 
by Dr. Schweinfurt. It is to be hoped that 
the remaining volume of Dr. Junker’s travels 
will not be long delayed. ‘The interest of 
the portion now given is undeniably 
diminished by the lapse of ten years. Such 
vast changes have taken place in all the 
portions of Africa formerly dependent on 
Egpyt in that interval that the period of 
Dr. Junker’s journeyings seems remote ; 
and certainly some account, or at least a 
sketch, of those changes and the present 
condition of the countries visited should be 
given. 

Wa. WickHam. 














A RUSSIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


The Princess Tarakanova: A Dark Chapter 
of Russian History. Translated from 
the Russian of G. P. Danilevski by Ida 
de Mouchanoff. (Sonrenschein.) 


Dvrine the present rage for Russian litera- 
ture the public has been furnished with 
translations from Gogol, Turguenieff, Dos- 
toievski, Tolstoi, and others—all leaders of 
the great school of realistic fiction, as it is 
called. But there have been no translations 
of Russian historical novels, so far as we 
are aware, till the present, since T. B. Shaw 
nearly fifty years ago published his version 
of Lazhechnikoff’s Heretic ( Baswrman). That 
novel, which once enjoyed a considerable 
reputation, has no great merit. Still it is 
amusing and full of adventure, and interests 
the reader just as Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Tower of London and Windsor Castle do. 
And, indeed, when we read this novel 
of Danilevski’s we are forcibly reminded of 
Ainsworth. It is a picturesque sensational 
story, with a certain amount of historical 
truth. The Princess Tarakanova is a 
mysterious person, like the Man in the Iron 
Mask, or Mr. Meves who gave himself out 
to be Louis XVII., and other persons of 
the kind. The facts of the case will prob- 
ably never be accurately known, and his- 
torians disagree. Whether she was of 
imperial origin or not, her end was a 
tragic one, although there is not much 
reason for supposing that it was of the 
kind represented in the famous picture, 
now in the Gallery of M. Tretiakoff, 
where she is being drowned in her prison 
by the rising waters of the Neva. An en- 
graving of this picture forms the frontis- 
piece to the present volume, but we do not 
exactly see the applicability of the lines of 
Goldsmith which are quoted underneath. 
The Princess did not exactly die to ‘“ give 
repentance to her lover,” whoever he may 
have been. 

The story is told somewhat in the style of 

the late Wilkie Collins, as if extracted from 
the pages of a diary. The supposed writer, 
Paul Konsov, a hero of the battle of Chesma, 
was privy to the disgraceful decoying of the 
soi-disant princess upon Orloff’s vessel. This 
somewhat disreputable personage is repre- 
sented in the most odious light. We grow 
weary of his luxury and lying. It is an 
unwholesome tale, with all its trickery, the 
mock marriage, included. The novel ends 
with the death of the unfortunate woman in 
her dungeon in St. Petersburg, after having 
given birth to a child. ‘The concluding 
chapters are pre-eminently Ainsworthian, 
when we are told of the priest who was 
mysteriously conducted to see the dying 
woman, and to baptise her child. We get 
a frightful picture of the sufferings of Orloff 
on his death-bed : 
“Tt is a well-known fact that the agonies of 
death must have been for Count Orloff especially 
terrible, because in order to drown the horrible 
screams and groans of the dying giant of his 
time, it was found necessary to make his private 
orchestra, at that time learning a sonata in 
the neighbouring pavilion, play us loudly as 
possible.” 


Certainly Orloff was a bold, bad man; 
but we doubt the accuracy of this very 
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sensational story. Besides the well-known | scenes are powerful, and the story as a 
historical characters, some other persons! whole is entertaining; but a good deal of 


who actually existed are brought into the 
picture. Thus we have Sheshkovski, the 
terrible head of the secret police in the time 
of Catherine, Gerard Miiller, the historian, 
and Sutherland, the English banker of St. 


it conveys the impression of having been 
written perfunctorily. The cultured miser 
Tracey should have been a strong character ; 
but the author spends so much time over 
him that it is long before the serious 


Petersburg. In the Introduction prefixed | business of the novel commences. No doubt 


to the translation, we are told that a great 
deal of the story is taken from a private 
diary which came into the hands of the 
novelist Danilevski, who died about a year 
ago. 

It is ungracious to criticise the English 
of a foreign lady; but it could be wished 
that Mr. Dillon Woon had more carefully 
discharged the duty which he undertook 
for Mme. de Mouchanoff. Such expressions 
as Colonel de Génie for Colonel in the 
Engineers, and the Conspiracy of Baski (‘) 
for the Confederation of Bar, ought not to 
have found place in the book ; and there are 
many similar mistakes. Nor is there any use 
in calling the Empress Catherine Ekaterina, 
the Russian form of her name. It is only 
bewildering to the ordinary reader. Peter 
III. died at Ropsha, not Ropshoe; and 
the name of the witty Russian writer of 
comedies was not Von Viesing, as it is 
twice spelled. All the Polish names are 
viven ina kind of Russian transliteration : 
Pototski for Potocki, Prgezdetski (?), and 
others. The statement on page 129 that 
Pugacheff’s hands and feet were first 
‘chopped off” and that he was hanged 
afterwards is not correct. He was beheaded 
and then quartered, as Pushkin, in his 
history, clearly states ; and, indeed, Coxe, 
the English traveller of the eighteenth 
century, says the same. Many of the notes 
added are either frivolous or incorrect. 

In spiteof thestiff foreign Englishin which 
it is translated, the book is readable. More 
cannot be honestly said of it, nor can such 
a success be prophesied as has attended 
some of the Russian productions of the 
realistic school. The translator is hardly 
master of the delicacies of our language, 
hut has done her best. May we ask why 
she, in common with other Kussians, adds 
the French ‘ de” to her Slavonic family 
name? The result is somewhat incongruous, 

W. R. Morritt, 








NEW NOVELS. 

Mammon, By Mrs, Alexander. In 3 vols, 
(Heinemann. 

Weak Woman. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
In 3 vols. (White. 

The Aftermath. By Noel Dene. In 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Holy Wedlock, By Charles T. C. James. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Ad Finem esto Fidelis, and Seaffold or Ferry. 
By A. J. De Courey Leake. (Eden, 
Remington & Co. 

The Daffodils, By Lillias Wassermann. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 

Countess Evika’s Apprenticeship. Translated 
from the German of Ossip Schubin. By 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. (Lippincotts.) 

Mrs. ALEXANDER has not been quite so 

successful as usual in Mammon. Detached 





she wishes to emphasise the terrible power 
which the love of mammon can acquire over 
the human mind; and certainly, from this 
point of view, Tracey’s case is one bearing 
with it a painful moral. When a man can 
starve his child, and crush all affection out 
of her, there are not many more degrees in 
villainy for him to take. After Tracey’s 
death, his daughter Claudia is left to the 
guardianship of Philip Brandon, a fine 
fellow of high principle. He loves his 
ward ; but Lady Elmslie, a rich young 
widow, who refused him for wealth and a 
coronet, now schemes desperately to obtain 
him fer herself. In the end the fascinating 
schemer fails, and the ‘ngénue wins. Mrs. 
Alexander is happy in her analysis of 
character : indeed, this is the chief merit of 
Mammon. 


Weak Woman furnishes a true picture of 
human nature and its foibles, but the story 
itself is somewhat thin and attenuated. 
The fascinating heroine, Helen Dacre, is a 
pupil teacher at a school in the neighbour- 
hood of London when the novel opens. 
While quite young she has been drawn 
into an engagement with Frederick Warne, 
a nephew of the lady principal, and a 
sanctimonious prig. The consequences of 
this ill-fated engagement dog her steps all 
through the narrative. Helen’s guardian, 
the Earl of Bainton, fetches her from school 
on her coming into possession of the hand- 
some sum of £30,000. Warne, who has 
hitherto been a very frigid lover, now 
determines not to lose her, but she has 
fallen in love with handsome Gilbert 
Nugent. Two heartless women drive them 
apart, and Nugent goes abroad. To avoid 
the continuous persecutions of Warne, 
Helen marries Lord Bainton, who is twice 
her age, but who has warmly admired her 
from the first. Of course everybody says 
she has accepted him for his title and his 
wealth, but after his somewhat sudden 
death it is shown how nobly conscientious 
she has been towards his relatives. The 
coast being clear for Gilbert Nugent, he 
returns from Australia and weds Helen. 
The various characters are fairly well 
drawn, but Mrs. Lovett Cameron has done 
better work than this. 


In The Aftermath we have a narrative of 
the evil wrought by a designing woman 
upon a young nobleman and his wife, Lord 
and Lady Osmary. By an act of treachery 
and duplicity she manages to bring together 
for a brief interview Lady Osmary and an 
old lover, and just when her ladyship faints 
from excitement her husband appears upon 
the scene. Afterwards he will listen to no 
explanation, and so the miserable couple 
separate, and are not united again for years. 
Meantime, Annette Stirling, the girl who 
has done the mischief, fascinates Sir Arthur 
Loring ; and he is upon the eve of marrying 
her when he learns of her double-dealing in 








more ways than one. Cut to the quick, 
Loring goes off to America to join Lord 
Osmary and a friend who are shooting in 
the Rocky Mountains. There he dies. In 
Europe things improve for Lady Osmary. 
Her enemy, stricken with remorse as well 
as by a serious illness, sends for her, confesses 
her crime, and is forgiven. Matters then 
work round to a reconciliation between 
husband and wife, and Lord Osmary happily 
“returns to the bosom of his family,” as 
the newspapers have it. Annette, who has 
really been a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde in petticoats, recovers, to be a better 
woman, we trust. 


Mr. James calls his J/oly Wedlock “ a story 
of things as they are,” but it is assuredly a 
story of things as they ought not to be. 
Two marriages are described, and they are 
both as unholy as is possible. A man 
with £8000 per annum marries a lady with 
£5000, and both are intensely miserable ; 
yet in spite of her own unhappiness, the 
lady takes the chief part in forcing on a 
marriage between a fresh girl of eighteen 
and a battered old ,rowé of seventy, the 
Marquis of Twilight. Such a union can 
have but one ending: the youthful bride 
meets at last with someone she loves, and 
elopes with him. The episode of the love 
of a celebrated actress for George Aubrey, 
the husband in the first case mentioned, is 
very painful, and ends in a lurid tragedy. 
Mr. James’s sketch is extremely smart, but 
also extremely unpleasant. 


Mr. De Courcy Leake’s two stories seem 
to be an apotheosis of Jacobitism. No doubt 
there was a great deal of good blood shed 
for the Pretender ; but to call those who fell 
on the field in his service “martyrs” is 
rather an abuse of that term. Mistress 
Eleanor Fenwick and Captain Francis Gas- 
coigne, the heroine and hero of ‘‘ Ad Finem 
esto Fidelis,” are worthy and noble young 
people, the more closely united by their 
common sufferings. ‘ Scaffold or Ferry” 
relates some touching episodes in the life of 
the unfortunate Duke of Perth. Our author 
seems to be an enthusiast for the Stuarts, 
and speaks rapturously of their cause as 
“sacred,” &c. Such views, if inaccurate 
historically, can perhaps do no harm, when 
every schoolboy can correct them for himself. 


The Daffodils is vigorously written, but 
the story is tragic and painful. Two girl- 
artists, cousins, fall in love with the same 
man, and make a compact that the first who 
succeeds as an artist is to suppress her love, 
leaving the other to win the hero, Julian 
Denver. He is a very poor creature, but he 
brings about the death of one of the girls, 
through her misguided passion for him. 
Miss Wensum should do good work in 
the future. 

Herr Schubin is a very realistic writer, 
and his Countess Erika’s Apprenticeship has 
lost nothing of its dramatic vigour in Mrs. 
Wister’s translation. When dealing with 
moral questions, the author does not wear 
gloves, or call a spade ‘‘ an agricultural im - 
plement.” He goes straight to the point, 
and sometimes very unpleasantly. There 
are several indifferent characters in this 


novel, but Countess Erika herself is truly 
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noble, charming, and unsophisticated. We 
are glad to find her united at last to the 
only man who commands our admiration 
in these pages. Baron Strachinsky, the 
step-father of Erika, is colossal in his cold- 
blooded selfishness. The artist Lozoncyi, 
weak in principle but great in art, is well 
drawn, 
G. Baryetr Suiti. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 

The Divine Library of the Old Testament. By 
A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D. (Macmillans.) 

“Of the lectures contained in this volume four 
were delivered in the Cathedral of St. Asaph, at 
the invitation of the Dean and Chapter, to a 
gathering of the clergy and laity from different 
parts of the diocese, in Whitsun week of the 
present year (1891). The third lecture [on the 
reservation of the Old Testament] is one of a 
course given at Ely in 1885, with reference to the 
appearance of the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament.”’ 


The lectures had no doubt a stimulating and 
a sedative effect on the audiences to whom they 
were first addressed. Stimulating by their 
fearless adhesion to the established results of 
modern criticism, and sedative in so far as they 
uphold the supernatural authority of Old 
Testament literature considered as a whole. 
But for the general public the effect of Prof. 
Kirkpatrick’s volume has been largely dis- 
counted by such works as Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 
Mr. Gore’s Essay on Inspiration, and Prof. 
Driver’s Introduction. In another way the 
hook has its importance, as one more proof that 
the vote of Hebrew scholarship is going solid 
for the new criticism. The late Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s prayer, ‘‘ Save us from the tyranny of 
professors!’’ has not been heard; and the 
public, greatly to their credit, still show una- 
bated confidence in the unanimous verdict of 
experts. There can no longer be any question 
of using the old dogma of inspiration to shut 
out the flood of scientific criticism ; the question 
is now in what form that dogma can itself be re- 
tained. Prof. Kirkpatrick justly protests against 
any attempt to establish a priori the scope and 
method of revelation. The age and authenticity 
of its alleged literary credentials are amen- 
able only to the methods of inductive logic. 
But it is only by a priori reasoning that he can 
establish the canonical inspiration of the Old 
Testament (or for that matter of the New) as a 
whole. This isa survival of the old methods that 
cannot long be tolerated ; and in the theology 
of the future the inspiration not only of every 
hook, but of every chapter and every sentence, 
will have to he made good by a separate ex- 
«mination of its contents. The process may 
seem difficult and even impracticable ; but the 
modern spirit can accept nothing less as the 
basis of a real belief. 


Manual of the Science of Religion, By P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye. Translated by 
Beatrice S. Colyer-Fergusson. _(Longmans.) 
The demand for an English translation of Prof. 
Chantepie dela Saussaye’s great work expressed 
im many quarters, among others in the columns 
of the AcapEmy, is partially satisfied by the 
publication of the present volume. Although 
covering only the first half of the original, 
it is issued as a complete work, and ‘on its 
success will depend whether it may be followed 
by the translation of the second volume.” The 
translator, who is a daughter of Prof. Max 
Miller, undertook the work on the advice of 
her father, and in carrying it out enjoyed the 
advantage of his help, and also of that of the 
author, thanks to whose revision it ‘‘ may be 


read almost-in the light of 9 second edition,” 





The translation is substantially faithful—erring, 
indeed, like most performances of the kind, on 
the side of too great literalness. Nevertheless, 
there are a certain number of minor slips, 
resulting at times in curiously paradoxical 
expressions. Thus, some loose conceptions are 
spoken of as ‘‘nothing less than clear and 
explicit’ (p. 12), the meaning being ‘‘any- 
thing but clear.” We are told that ‘it would 
seem strange if in the eighteenth century people 
tried to show that the idea of man in a pure 
state of nature is realised in these American 
cannibals” (p. 274). The sentence as it stands 
in the original is really not hypothetical but 
categorical. It is stated positively that such 
was the opinion held in the eighteenth century, 
but that the opinion itself strikes us as a very 
odd one. Elsewhere we find the remarkable 
combination ‘probably certain’? for ‘‘ wohl 
gewiss”’ (p. 305); and it surprises us to be told 
that ‘‘in the time of the Kings, the relations 
between Israel, Assyria, and Babylon were by 
no means always of a friendly character” 
(p. 497), until a reference to the original shows 
that for ‘‘ friendly” we should read hostile. It 
is also to be regretted that vulgarisms such as 
‘different to”’ and “reliable” should be of 
frequent occurrence. Prof. de la Saussaye’s 
second volume, which deals, among other 
subjects, with the religions of classical antiquity, 
ought to be even more interesting to English 
readers than his first ; and it is much to be wished 
that the demand for the present instalment may 
be sufficient to justify the translation of its 
sequel and necessary complement. 


The Religious Systems of the World. Second 
Edition. (Sonnenschein.) The new edition of 
this excellent and useful publication has been 
enriched by so many additional lectures and 
papers that nearly half the volume consists of 
fresh matter. The accounts of the various 
creeds, sects, and systems represented are 
given so far as possible by specialists or by 
adherents of the doctrine described. The 
Irvingites alone refused to speak for them- 
selves, and cannot therefore complain if 
instead of an advocate they have found an 
accuser in the Rev. Edward Miller. Among 
the contributors are six ladies, of whom Mrs. 
Frederica Macdonald is the most eloquent, 
interesting, and original ; although, perhaps, 
Mrs. Annie Besant, who unfolds the mysteries 
of Theosophy, will just now be read with more 
curiosity. The Rev. Sir G. Cox, on the Greek 
and Latin Religions, is refreshingly outspoken 
as well as informing; while the Rev. A. W. 
Oxford contributes a well-timed paper on 
** Ancient Judaism,” chiefly drawn, with less 
of acknowledgment than might be wished, 
from Bernhard Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes 
[srael. 


Paganism and Christianity. By J. A. Farrer. 
(A. & C. Black.) Mr. Farrer tries to show that 
Christianity, or at least the Christian Church 
of the first four centuries, had nothing to teach 
the world that was at once true and new, and 
that it did great mischief by bringing about, 
or at least largely contributing to, the dissolu- 
tion of the Roman Empire. The thesis is not 
original; nor does it seem to receive any 
support from the researches of modern scholars, 
even when they are on other grounds most 
opposed to the pretensions of the Church. Mr. 
Farrer has brought together a number of 
passages from the pagan moralists of the first 
two centuries breathing the loftiest spirit of 
humanity, and has contrasted them with some 
passages from the Fathers breathing the very 
opposite spirit. But the rapid decay of 
Stoicism after Aurelius, and the rise of a purely 
contemplative philosophy, seem to show that 
such teaching as that of Seneca was unable to 
cope with the rising flood of barbarism, and 
that its office was taken over with great 





advantage by the Christian Church. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that Christianity 
helped to undermine the edifice of Graeco- 
Roman civilisation, such as it was. On the 
contrary, the Empire was much stronger under 
Constantine and his immediate successors than 
it had been a hundred years earlier. It is also 
noticeable that the pagan moralists, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Farrer’s extracts, pass over that 
whole side of morality which has to do with the 
perpetuaticn of the species. Juvenal probably 
exaggerated the depravity of his age; 
but there is no mistaking the toleration and 
even approval extended by Juvenal hirfiself to 
certain habits of an intensely anti-social 
character. Mr. Farrer justly objects to the 
common practice of comparing what is best in 
Christianity with what is worst in Paganism ; 
but he cannot be absolved from sometimes 
employing the inverse procedure in favour of his 
own clients. 








TWO COLLECTIONS OF 


POETRY. 


‘ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE SCOTTISH 
Ports.”—Edited by George Eyre-Todd. Vol. 
I. Early Scottish Poetry. (Glasgow: Hodge ; 
London: Williams & Norgate.) Mr. Eyre- 
Todd offers his first volume as a means of grace 
to those who live in ignorance of the merits, 
perhaps of the existence, of the old Scottish 
poets. He has, we fear, not chosen the best 
way of arousing a genuine interest in Thomas 
the Rhymer and his fellow ‘‘ makars,” and has 
scarcely justified his claim to have done for 
them what has of late years been accomplished 
for Chaucer, Langland, and Gower. Brief 
selections of poems, and especially of long 
poems, are always of doubtful value, however 
carefully done. Mr. Eyre-Todd seems to have 
adopted the method which Mr. York Powell 
has used to much advantage in his series of 
little books, entitled ‘‘ History by Contempor- 
ary Writers”; but in doing so he has failed to 
see that what may be useful in historical 
exposition may not be desirable in literature. 
Those who wish to read the volume as literature 
will have difficulty in realising the vigour and 
movement of the verse of ‘‘ Sir Tristrem” or 
“The Brus” from the short selections and the 
prose epitomes within square brackets. Those, 
on the other hand, who are, as the editor hopes, 
to make the volume an introduction to Middle 
Scots, as they have taken Prof. Skeat as their 
guide to Chaucer and Langland, may reason- 
ably think that a glossary would have been 
better than the irregular annotation in the 
margin of the text. Mr. Todd has endeavoured, 
with certain justification, to minimise the 
philological tendency of his volume, but be has 
denied us the literary pleasure which we know 
he intended to give. This is all the more to be 
regretted on account of the interesting prefaces 
which he gives to each group of selections. 
They may not contain much that is new, but 
they are written in the careful and attractive 
manner of his papers in Sketches uf the North. 
Had he given us complete texts and fuller 
prefaces after the manner of Gilfillan’s series, 
he would probably have found a larger and 
more appreciative audience. Of the matter of 
the prefaces we cannot here say anything, 
beyondentering a protest against his unqualified 
approval of the vulgar error about the great 
debt of Middle Scots to French, for which 
an unthinking public must thank the rich 
imagination of Francisque-Michel. We may 
be permitted to draw Mr. Todd’s attention to 
an omission which we trust will be rectified in 
subsequent volumes. He makes no reference to 
the origins of his texts, which are to be found 
in recent well-known publications, especially in 
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be glad to find their work reproduced in an 
accessible form; but it is due to them to have 
some acknowledgment from men who are con- 
tent to accept their transcription and collation, 
as it is also due to readers who desire to go 
beyond their preliminary studies in the “‘Abbots- 
ford Series.” 


“Tite CANTERBURY PoeEts.”—Pvems of the 
Scottish Minor Poets, from the Age of Ramsay to 
David Gray. Selected and edited by Sir George 
Douglas, Bart. (Walter Scott.) Sir George 
Douglas has not given us the nosegay for 
which we hoped. If, as he tells us, Scotland 
has produced no less than two hundred thous- 
and varieties, and that they probably surpass 
in beauty the blooms of southern growth, he has 
shown himself sadly lacking in that artistic 
discrimination which we expect from the suc- 
cessors of Mr Palgrave. We are tempted to 
take him at his word, when he asks us to judge 
his book, ‘‘ not by some single detail, but as a 
whole,” for we cannot discover the critical 
method which has guided him in his gathering 
at the foot of Parnassus. There is much in the 
volume that is in no sense poetic ; many pieces 
are admitted because their musical settings have 
given them a concert-room immortality; and 
there are omissions which we cannot attempt 
to explain. Why have we so much of Tanna- 
hill in this tiny volume, and so many, too, of 
his poorest songs, as ‘‘The Lass o’ Arranteenie,”’ 
** Langsyne, beside the Woodland Burn,” and 
‘The Dear Highland Laddie,O”? Sir George 
seems to be conscious of his error, for in his 
Preface he says that, ‘“ in view of his popularity, 
the poet Tannahill has been represented at 
n length which the intrinsic poetic merit of his 
writings would perhaps not entirely justify ”’; 
and the table of contents bears evidence of 
editorial repentance at the last moment by the 
omission of all reference to the six concluding 
ditties of the Paisley bard. We should not 
miss Chambers’s rhymes or Alexander Smith's 
verses ‘‘as he lay in his bedroom at Peebles, 
with his window-curtains drawn,” hearing in a 
dream, 

** Now the hoofs of a tlying moss-trooper, 
Nowa bloodhound’s bay, half caught, 
‘The sudden blast of a hunting-horn, 
‘The burr of Walter Scott ’’; 


but we are disappointed at finding no extract 
from Tennant’s ‘* Anster Fair,” or other poems, 
which at least possess the merit of having in- 
fluenced Byron. Some more of Fergusson or 
Hamilton of Bangour might have taken the 
place cf the effusions of the Lattos and Web- 
siers; and «a corner might have been found 
for Skinner's jovial ‘‘Tullochgorum.’’ The 
editor is just in his remarks about the 
limited range of the minor Scottish poetry, for 
itis indeed strange how little the romance of 
the national history has directly inspired the 
Northern Muse. We fail, however, to see the 
propriety of discussing at length the problem, 
“whether the Scots, in their character as anation, 
are a poetic people,” and of attempting toexplain 
so much by a restatement of the old heresy 
about the poverty of the country, or by praise 
of the happy relations between laird and tenant. 
We almost thought he was joking, when he 
found the explanation of the literary reticence 
of the Ladies Wardlaw, Lindsay, and Nairne, in 
the ‘national reserve,” but he emphasises the 
notion more than a humourist would do, The 
Introduction is disappointing. The lack of the 
sense of proportion, and, indeed, of a clear 
critical purpose, is probably the cause of the in- 
volved style in which it is written; and we 
must confess that much of it, notably the con- 
eluding paragraphs, seems to us entirely in- 
appropriate. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 

THE huge mass of Bentham MSS. which has 
for many years lain at University College, 
Gower-street, is now at last about to be worked 
through. Mr. J. Power Hicks, a life-governor 
of the college, has placed £100 at the disposal 
of the council for the purpose. The task has 
been entrusted to Mr. Thomas Whittaker, 
formerly of Exeter College, Oxford, and known 
of late years by his work in Mind. 


A meEmorR of the late Sir Provo W. P. 
Wallis has been written by his old friend Dr. 
J. G. Brighton, and will be published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. in a few days. Dr. 
Brighton has been engaged on this work for 
some time, and there is perhaps no man who 
could better have undertaken the task. He 
is author of the authoritative life of the 
captain of the Shannon, Sir Philip Broke, and 
has also been one of the greatest friends of 
Sir Provo over a long period of years. It was 
to him that the Admiral a few months since 
wrote what was probably his last letter, a 
facsimile of which will find a place in Dr. 
Brighton’s selections from the Admiral’s corre- 
spondence, his own accounts of his engage- 
ments, and Dr. Brighton’s recollections of the 
Admiral during his retirement from active 
service. The book will contain numerous 
illustrations, charts marked by the Admiral 
himself, and portraits at different periods of 
his life, including one at the age of a hundred. 

THE Rev. G. Holden Pike is writing a bio- 
graphy of Mr. Spurgeon, which will be shortly 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. as a volume 
of their ‘‘ World’s Workers ”’ series. 

Mr. Cares Boorr has placed in the hands 


'of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., for immediate 


publication, a small volume to be entitled 4 
Picture of Pauperism, with some Remarks on 
the Endowment of Old Age. 


Tuk Earl of Rosebery has written a preface 
to the new Reader for Elementary Schools 
entitled Round the Empire, which Mr. G. R. 
Parkin, lecturer to the Imperial Federation 


| League, has prepared. The book will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 





Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will shortly 
publish an essay by Prof. H. E. Ryle, of 
Cambridge, upon the gradual growth and 
formation of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. 

Messrs. Hurcurnson will shortly issue a 
large volume on J'he Pirds of Wordsworth, 
poetically, mythologically, and comparatively 
examined by Mr. W. H. Wintringham. 

Tux new volume of the ‘‘ Pseudonym 
Library,” to be published on February 20, will 
be a love-story of rustic life in California, called 
Cireen Tea, by *‘ V. Schallenberger.” 


Messrs. WILLLAM Hover & Co., of Glasgow, 
will publish next week Mediaeval Scottish Poetry, 
the second volume of the Abbotsford Series of 
Scottish Poets, edited by Mr. George Eyre- 
Todd. The authors dealt with are James I. of 
Scotland, Robert Henryson, William Dunbar, 
and Gavin Douglas; and with the exception of 
the lengthy works of Gavin Douglas, the poems 
are given in their entirety. 

Messrs. BELL will shortly issue a translation 
of Werner’s Die Kreuzen Briider, by Mrs. 
Lewis, whose version of Templars in Cyprus, to 
which this forms the sequel, has been included 
for some time past in ‘‘ Bohn’s Standard 
Library.” Although it is well nigh a hundred 


years since it was written, the philosophy in 
this book has much in it akin to the Theosophy 
of to-day. 

A NEW tale entitled His Great Sel/, by 
Marion Harland, will be shortly published by 
Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. in their series 
of one-volume copyright novels. 








THE first large edition of Mr. Gosse’s Gossip 
in @ Library is entirely out of print; the 
— will be ready for publication in about a 
week, 


Mr. Euior Srock announces a cheaper 
edition of Dr. Weymouth’s Resultant Greek 
Testament, with a preface by the Bishop of 
Worcester. 


Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop & Son will have 
ready very shortly a revised edition of The 
Civil Service Coach, a practical guide to the 
examinations for Second Division Clerkships, 
by Mr. Stanley Savill. 


Mr. FreDERIC SEEBOHM, author of The 
English Village Community, has been elected 
by the committee to be a member, of the 
Athenaeum Club. 


THE benchers of Lincoln’s-Inn have granted 
£50 a year to the Selden Society. The Society 
has already published four volumes of early 
legal records, edited by Prof. F. W. Maitland 
and Mr. Paley Baildon, and has several other 
volumes in preparation. The next volume will 
be The Leet Jurisdiction in the City of Norwich 
during the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, 
edited, from rolls in the possession of the cor- 
poration, by the Rev. W. Hudson. The value 
of this volume consists in the early character 
of its evidence on the working of the frank- 
pledge system, and on the subject of 
municipal development in a chartered borough, 
the origin of municipal divisions, and on the 
social, commercial, and judicial arrangements 
at the close of the thirteenth century in one of 
the largest cities in the kingdom. The succeed- 
ing volume will be the Mirror of Justices, edited 
from the MS. at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, by Mr. J. W. Whitaker, of Trinity 
College. 


THE Leadenhall Press has been registered 
as a limited liability company. No prospectus 
is issued, 


In the note on “Old Testament Criticism,” 
in the last number of the ACADEMY, the name 
of the author of a forthcoming work on the 
composition of Genesis was wrongly given as 
“Fritz.” Mr. Fripp (such is the author’s 
name) is a Hibbert scholar, and a member of 
the Society of Historical Theology at Oxford. 
His work is, however, unconnected with the 
edition of the Hexateuch undertaken by a com- 
mittee of that society. Besides a historical 
introduction, it will contain sheets of maps to 
illustrate the international relationship of the 
patriarchal stories. The prophetic and the 
priestly records will be separated; the one 
being given at the beginning, and the other 
at the end of the book. The Iahvistic and 
Elohistic constituents of the prophetic narra- 
tive will be divided into parallel columns. A 
difference of type will throughout facilitate the 
study of the several records. 


Witt reference to the review of the Bad- 
minton Library on Siating which appeared in 
the AcApEMY of January 23, Mr. Ormond 
Hake (who was there stated. to have done full 
justice to the poetry of tobogganing) writes to 
us from Davos Platz that 
‘**the portion specially referred to was written by [a 
lady |, to whom indeed three-quarters of the article 
is due, but who requested that her name sheuld not 
appear in the book.”’ 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Canon Isaac TayLor, who has been winter- 
ing in Rome, will contribute to the March 
issue of the <Antiquary an article on ‘ Pre- 
historic Rome,” a subject to which he has lately 
given much attention. The same number will 
contain a further article by Prof. Halbherr on 


recent excavations in Crete. Mr. Charles 
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Tomkinson contributes an article on the mace 
of the Royal Society, which for a long time 
was supposed to be the identical ‘‘ bauble” of 
Cromwellian repute. 


TuE March number of the English Illustrated 
will contain portraits of the Duke of Clarence 
and of Mr. Spurgeon, with a short notice of 
the latter by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. There 
will be illustrated articles on athletic sports at 
Oxford and Cambridge, on the Queen’s resi- 
dence on the Riviera, and on the Royal Mews. 


Tue March number of the National Review 
will contain a poem by Mr. Alfred Austin, 
and also papers on ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain’s Old 
Age Pension Scheme,’”’ by Mr. Mackay (author 
of ‘‘ A Plea for Liberty ’), Mr. Holloway, M.P., 
and Dr. Bode of Dresden. 


Every month now brings with it at least 
one new magazine. March, we are promised 
the first number of the Library Review: a 
monthly journal for librarians and general 
readers, edited by Mr. Kineton Parkes, librarian 
of the Nicholson Institute, Leek, and to be 
published in London by Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co. Its aim is to present, month by month, 
a clear account of new books, new editions, re- 
issues, and reprints. It will give a classified 
list of all the publications of the month, with 
full bibliographical details, statistics of sales, 
critical notices (including condensed estimates 
from other reviews), and also a “library 
calendar,” with information about deceased 
authors, &c. 


A WEEKLY paper, entitled The Shareholders’ 
Times, is announced to appear shortly. It 
will contain several novel features, such as 
signed articles by financiers and economists, 
and carefully written reports on trade in- 
dustries. 


YET another new magazine is the Ludgate 
Weekly, announced to contain “ thirty-two 
pages of bright, cheerful, and entertaining 
stories, and articles of the highest possible 
standard of literary excellence, combined with 
freshness and originality.” 


‘“How are the Masses to be Reached and 
Won,” is the subject of an article in the March 
number of the Quiver, by Prof. W. Gordon 
Blaikie, Moderator of the Free Church Assembly 
of Scotland. 


Mr. Ricnanv DowLine has been engaged 
for some time past in preparing from personal 
investigations a series of descriptive accounts 
of London by night for Cussell’s Saturday 
Journal, which will be shortly commenced under 
the general title of ‘‘ While London Sleeps.” 
The first paper describing ‘‘ A Night in a Fire 
Station” will appear in No. 439, published on 
February 24. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mrs. ADAMS would be very grateful if former 
friends and scientific correspondents of the late 
Prof. J. C. Adams would be so kind as to send 
wny of his letters still in their possession to her 
care, at the Observatory, Cambridge, with the 
object of facilitating the preparation of a 
memoir. All letters so entrusted will be care- 
fully returned. 


A COMMITTEE is being formed at Cambridge 
to take steps for placing a bust or other 
memorial of the late Prof. Adams in West- 
minster Abbey. 


THE general board of studies at Cambridge 
has approved Mr. E W. Hobson, of Christ’s 
College, for the degree of Doctor in Science. 
For two or three terms past, Mr. Hobson has 
been lecturing as deputy for the late Prof. 
Adams ; and he is understood to be a candidate 
for the vacant chair of astronomy. 


THE following have been nominated to repre- 
sent Oxford at the tercentenary celebration of 
Trinity College, Dublin: the Vice-chancellor 
(Dr. Boyd), Sir Henry Acland, Prof. Bryce, and 
Prof. Freeman. 


Tue Rev. J. B. Heard, of Caius, has been 
appointed Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge for 
1892-93. 


Mr. F. T. PALGRAVE will deliver his terminal 
lecture as professor of poetry at Oxford on 
Thursday next, February 25. His subject is 
“The Influence of the Italian Renaissance on 
English Poetry: II., The Early Life and 
Poetry of Spenser.” 


Mr. W. R. Morritt, reader in Russian and 
the Slavonic languages at Oxford, was to 
deliver a public lecture on Friday of this week 
upon ‘‘ Nicholas Nekrasov.”’ 


At the meeting of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society this week, Prof. J. H. 
Middleton was to read a paper on the Lewis 
collection in the possession of Corpus Christi 
College, and the collection itself was to be on 
view in the college. 


Tue Fitzwilliam Museum syndicate at 
Cambridge have recommended that a voluntary 
Church rate of £20, paid out of the Fitzwilliam 
fund to the church of St. Mary the Less, be 
discontinued in the future, mainly on the 
ground of the loss of income caused by the 
conversion of Consols. 


On Tuesday next, February 23, the newly- 
founded Oxford University Fencing Club will 
give an assault of arms, in which the president 
(Sir F. Pollock), Mr. Egerton Castle, Mr. 
W. H. Pollock, and other gentlemen, both 
French and English, have promised to take 
part. The exhibition will consist of foil-play, 
fencing with duelling swords, rapier and dagger, 
rapier and cloak, sword and buckler, sabres, 
Highland broadsword and target, Kc. 


It may be noted that the two Chancellor's 
medallists at Cambridge this year are Johnians ; 
while both the Craven and the Porson scholars 
come from Caius. Out of these four, we 
believe that three were City of London boys. 


AccorDING to the Oxford Mayazine, the total 
of matriculations this term has been forty-four, 
the largest numbers being at Balliol (six), and 
Christ Church, Merton, and (Queen’s (five 
each). 

Ir is announced that the Privy Council have 
modified the proposed charter of the proposed 
teaching university for London so as to alter 
the name from ‘ Albert” to ‘‘ Gresham.” 


Mr. T. Fisner UNwIn will publish almost 
immediately a booklet by Prof. Karl Pearson, 
entitled 7’he New University for London: a 
Guide to its History and a Criticism of its 
Defects. It largely consists of « reprint of his 
communications on the subject to the ACADEMY, 
which we may remind our readers have been 
constructive as well as polemical. 


A masority of the professors of Berlin 
University (including Helmholtz, Mommsen, 
and Virchow) have signed a petition against 
the primary education bill, recently introduced 
by the Government into the Prussian Diet, on 
the grounds that the bill restricts the present 
rights of the state to direct education, and 
strengthens the influence on schools of an out- 
side power. 


WE are glad to receive a correction to our 
remark of last week, that Prof. Alfred 
Goodwin’s name will not be preserved by any 
published work. As a matter of fact, his 
edition of the Homeric Hymns is already in 
the hands of the Clarendon Press; and his 
friends contemplate printing a course of 
Lectures on Scholars which he delivered in 





London a little while ago. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


L’ALTISSIMO PORTA, 
(Hie unicus una non alter.) 


Wuen He, The Solitary, was on earth, 

And to all Moral Genius gave his name, 

Whence verse so human had pathetic birth 

In Parables that with redemption came,— 

Not bay leaves, even, the pitiless entwined 

But bitter thorns for his anointed head, 

While their rude hate with priestly arts combined, 

And with a world’s consent his blood was shed. 

Grieve not! Yet many of his kind shall be,— 

Heaven-born ; here burdened with aspirings vain ; 

Disowned by all but the Divinity ; 

In sackcloth garmented, in ashes lain. 

Grieve not, O Poets! Pass the living death : 

Your work but waits for your departing breath. 
Tuos. Gorpon Haxe. 








OBITUARY, 
THE REY. W. A. HARRISON. 


WE regret to have to record the death, at the age 
of sixty-three, after a long illness, of the Rev. 
William Anthony Harrison, Rector of Barnes, 
Surrey, to which living he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s only last year. 

Mr. Harrison was perhaps most widely known 
as a Shaksperian scholar, and especially in con- 
nexion with what has been called ‘‘ the Herbert 
Fitton theory of the Sonnets.”” When, on May 
30, 1884, Mr. T. Tyler, maintaining that William 
Herbert was Shakspere’s friend of these 
poems, discussed their chronology before 
the New Shakspere Society, and placed the first 
seventeen, which contain a strong exhortation 
to marry, in the spring of 1508, as Herbert 
was then only eighteen, Dr. Furnivall suggested 
that search should be made with respect to the 
age at marriage in Elizabethan times of other 
young persons. On the next day Mr. Harrison 
was so fortunate as to find, from the Calendars 
of State Papers in the British Museum, that 
there are in the Record Office letters from the 
parents of Herbert himself, written in 1597, 
and making arrangements for his marriage 
with the granddaughter of Lord Burghley; 
and entirely suitable also was the fact that, 
notwithstanding the consent of parents, the 
negotiations proved eventually abortive, through 
some cause unexplained. Mr. Harrison also 
took very great interest in the identification of 
the “dark lady” with Mrs. Mary Fitton; and 
in the AcADEMY of July 5, 1884, he called 
attention to the proof of Shakspere’s dramatic 
company being brought into connexion with 
the Fittons, which is to be drawn from the 
dedication of Kemp’s Nine daies wonder, 
published in 1600. Other important sugges- 
tions of Mr. Harrison’s are recorded in Mr. 
Tyler’s recently published Commentary on the 
Sonnets. He took also great interest in Shak- 
spete’s ‘‘ Richard IT.,” and the text of three 
facsimiles of early quartos of this play was, 


‘with much labour, prepared by him for Dr. 


Furnivall’s series. In the introduction to the 
facsimile of the Duke of Devonshire’s copy of 
the First Quarto, he intended to treat ,more 
comprehensively various questions connected 
with the play. The work had, however, to be 
devolved on Mr. P. A. Daniel, who remarks 
with regard to Mr. Harrison, ‘‘Tll health and 
the pressure of other duties have denied him the 
leisure needed for the task.” 

Mr. Harrison’s father was a surgeon; and 
he is said to have been himself originally 
intended for the medical profession. Entering 
Caius College, Cambridge, he, however, in 1856 
took his degree with a first class in the Moral 
Sciences Tripos. In subjects of this examina- 


tion, especially the social questions connected 
with political economy, he continued to take 
interest till the end of his life. 

With his wide and varied attainments there 
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ce 


was associated great amiability of disposition ; 
and his loss cannot but be severely felt by those 
who were favoured with his acquaintance. 

Of his labours for twenty-three years in a 
populous South London parish, this is not the 
place to speak. 








WVAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Tue DBoletin of the Real Academia de la 





Historia for January opens with a favourable 
- notice of Sr. Salva’s ‘‘ Las Cortes de 1592 en 
Burgos.’ F. Coello examines and fills up the | 
MS. work of Don. T,. de Cuevas on the External 
Relations of Morocco, and advises its publica- | 
tion. On the demand of the Sultan of Morocco, | 
in 1561, for their restoration, all the Arabic | 
MSS. in the Escorial were in danger of being | 
burnt, and were saved only by the influence of | 
the Inquisitor-general, the Marquis de Velate, | 
and Philip III. F. Coello also writes on a fresh 
territorial division of Spain for military | 
purposes. Antonio M. Fabié exposes some of | 
the legends which have gathered round Juan 
Pérez de Marchena, Prior of the Convent La 
Rabida, in connexion with Columbus. Father | 
Fita prints some inedited and highly interesting | 
Bulls of Boniface VIII. concerning thecaptivity 
and death in Granada of San Pedro Pascual, 
Bishop of Jaen (1297-1300). Two descriptions 
are given of fine Roman mosaics lately dis- 
covered near Robadilla, and now preserved on 
the property of the Marquis de la Vega de 
Armijo, near Cordova; and the number con- 
cludes with some newly-discovered Roman 
inscriptions, 
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, the Mard or Bard. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF PERSIAN HISTORY. 


I. 
Athenaeum Club, 8.W.: Feb. 15, 1892. 

The publication of another volume of the 
‘Records of the Past” is a welcome incident 
for those students who like to unravel the 
intricacies of early history, and have not the 
advantage of being able to read the Egyptian 
and Assyrian records in the original. Perhaps 

ou will ellow me to comment on some 

roblems which have suggested themselves in 
reading the inscriptions referring to Cyrus 
published in Prof. Sayce’s new volume. 

Cyrus calls himself in his own inscriptions 
King of Ansan or Anzan, and the same title is 
given to him in the inscription of Nabonidus 
from Sippara. The name Ansan has given rise 
to a sharp polemic—Oppert, Winckler, and 
Nildeke denying, and Rawlinson, Sayce, 
Hal'vy, and others affirming, that it means 
simply Elam, which itself means The High- 
lands. It seems to me that the latter view is 
established beyond all doubt, and Prof. Sayce’s 
arguments are conclusive. Among them is a 
quotation from a lexical tablet, published in the 
second volume of The Inscriptions of Western 
Asia (xlvii. 18), in which Ansan is distinctly 
given as the equivalent of Elam. 

That Cyrus should style himself King of 
Elam was a startling revelation to some people, 
and yet it was not so strange after all. The 
Elamites* or ‘‘ mountaineers” styled them- 
selves, as we learn from the second column in 
the Achaemenian inscriptions, Hapirdi. This 
was converted by the Greeks into ’Audpd0 or 
Mdpda, just as they converted the Persian 
Bardhiya and the Babylonian Burziya into 
Sbephis or Méepdis, both names meaning simply 
The native name of the 
Elamites, therefore, was the Bards or Mards 
(see Halévy, Babylonian Record, iv. 76). 

Now, Ctesias among his many blundering 
statements distinctly calls Cyrus the son of a 
Mardian robber; and Herodotus and others 
had already told us that he called his eldest 
son Mepis or the Mard, while he repeatedly tells 
us that Susa was the capital of the Achaemenian 
kings. There were ample reasons, therefore, 
for suspecting a close connexion between Cyrus 
and Elam. 

The fact that he should call himself King of 
Ansan was, nevertheless, remarkable. That he 
and his people were Persians there can be no 
doubt whatever; and Darius, who claims to 
descend from the same stock, styles himself 
distinctly an Aryan and a Persian. On the 
other hand, the Elamites or Mards were neither 
Persians nor Aryans. Their language and their 
race were not even Indo-European. It follows 
that Elam must at some date have been 
conquered by the Persians, whose king then 
took the name of King of Ansan or Elam. This 
seems clear, When, then, did this conquest 
take place’ Cyrus in his cylinder inscription 
calls himself the son of Cambyses the great 
king, the king of the city of Ansan; the 
grandson of Cyrus the great king, king of the 
city of Ansan; and grandson of Tsaispis the 
great king, king of the city of Ansan (see his 
Cylinder Inscriptions, 1. 21). 


This inscription seems to establish two facts : 


first, the trustworthiness of the descent of 
Cyrus and Darius as given by Herodotus, with 
which it completely agrees; and the worth- 
lessness of the statements of Ctesias on the 
same subject, when he calls Cyrus the son of 
Athadates, a Mardian brigand, and Argosti, a 
goat-herd. In the second place, it points to the 
fact that the Persian conquest of Ansan or Elam 
took place at least as early as the time of 


* The Semites so called them, whence their 
Greek name of Elymeans. 


Tsaispis, or Teispes, as Herodotus calls him ; 
and it seems very probable that i 
was the first Persian Sender who occupied it. 
This was suggested by E. Meyer in his 
Geschichte des Alterthums, and supported by 
an ingenious argument which does not seem to 
have been noticed by English writers, although 
it throws an interesting light on the prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

Jeremiah, prophesying at the beginning of 
the reign of Jehoiakin, i.e., about 604 B.c., still 
recognises kings of Elam (c. xxv., v. 25). 
Prophesying again, at the beginning of the 
reign of Zedekiah, i.c., about 596, he writes : 

** The word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah the 
prophet conceriung Elam in the beginning of the 
reign of Zedehiuh, king of Judah, saying, Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts: Behold, I will break the 
bow of Elam, the chief of their might. And upon 
Elam will I bring the four winds from the four 
quarters of heaven, and will scatter them toward 
all those winds; and there shall be no nation 
whither the outcasts of Elam shall not come; and 
T will cavse Elam to be dismayed before their 
enemies, and before them that seek their life ; and 
I will bring evil upon them, even my fierce anger, 
saith the Lord; and I will send the sword after 
them, till I have consumed them ; and I will set 
my throne in Elam, and will destroy from thence 
king and princes, saith the Lord. But it shall come 
to pass in the latter days, that I will bring again 
the captivity of Elam, saith the Lord’’ (Jeremiah 
xlix. 34-39). 

A few years later, namely, in the twelfth year 
after Jehoiakin had been carried away, i.¢., in 
586 B.c., we find Ezekiel writing : 

‘* The strong among the mighty shall speak to him 
out of the midst of hell with them that help him, 
they are gone down, they lie uncircumcised, slain 
by the sword. Asshuris there. . There is 
Elam and all her multitude round about her grave, 
all of them slain, fallen by the sword, which are 
gone down uncircumcised into the nether parts of 
the earth, which caused their terror in the land of 
the living; yet have they borne their shame with 
them that go down to tae pit. They have set her 
a bed in the midst of the slain with all her 
multitude ; her graves are round about him, all of 
them uncircumcised, slain by the sword; though 
their terror was caused in the land of the living, 
yet have they borne their shame with them that go 
down tothe pit; he is put in the midst of them 
that be slain ’”’ (Jeremiah xxxii. 24, 25). 

These passages have been understood to refer 
to the campaigns of Assurbanipal against Elam; 
but this is impossible. Assurbanipal had then 
been dead some time. His reign extended from 
668 to 626 ; nor did he destroy the kingdom as is 
implied in the prephecies. They evidently, as 
Meyer urges, contemplated the annihilation of 
the nation, which only followed on its conquest 
by the Persians; and this probably took place 
about 596 B.c. 

Having approximately fixed the date of the 
conquest of Elam, the next point that suggests 
itself for inquiry is, whence did the invading 
Persians come’ This question involves diffi- 
culties, and is perhaps fruitful of some sug- 
gestions which I will reserve for another letter. 

H. H. Howorrn. 











THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM, 


Oriental MSS. Department, British Museum : 
Feb. 14, 1892. 


While reflecting on the date of Psalm ex. 
| with the Hebrew text before me, it struck me 
hat the psalm contains an acrostic, and that 


lt 
| the name embodied in it is no other than that 
| of Simon, Hebrew yaw. The w is the first 
‘letter in the word 5p), which begins the oracle 
in v. 1; and the headings of the next three 
verses—viz., TW, JY, YI2'3—complete the 
name jw). 

If this be so, the theory (lately advocated 
with so much force by Prof. Cheyne in his 
Bampton Lectures) that Simon the Maccabee 
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was the person originally addressed in Psalm cx. 
would appear to receive a striking confirmation 
from an entirely unexpected quarter. After the 
introductory phrase, ‘‘The oracle of Yahweh 
to my lord,” the psalmist, bearing the name of 
his lord vividly in mind, proceeds to weave 
that name, by means of an acrostic, into the 
divine oracle itself; and one almost hears the 
psalmist say, ‘‘ The oracle of Yahweh to my 
lord, even to Simon: Sit thou on my right 
hand......” 

It would not be very difficult to make more 
or less plausible guesses as to the acrostic 
nature of the first letters of the remaining 
three verses, viz., the letters 543; but, con- 
sidering that competent critics look upon this 
part of the psalm as manifestly incomplete, the 
difficulty of finding a perfectly satisfactory 
solution for the 543 is at once explained. In 
fact, the break in the acrostic appears to confirm 
the theory that the latter half of the psalm is 
incomplete, and the theory of incompleteness 
may in its turn be held to confirm the acrostic 
theory. For, if the second part of the psalm 
wants a verse or two (more likely one than two), 
the acrostic must be imperfect also; and, as 
the theory of incompleteness and the acrostic 
theory have been proposed in perfect inde- 
pendence of one another, the fact of their 
mutual confirmation should appear to be of 
considerable importance. 

With regard to the theological question in- 
volved in this subject, it is perhaps best to 
quote the well-weighed words of Prof. Driver 
in his ‘‘ Introduction” to the Literature of the 
Old Testament, in a note on p. 363, where he 
says that the cogency of our Lord’s well-known 
argument based on this psalm “is unimpaired, 
so long .as it is recognised that the psalm is 
: Messianic one, and that the august language 
used in it of the Messiah is not compatible 
with the position of one who was a mere human 
son of David.”’ 

A very eminent Biblical critic, to whom I 
made a private communication on the acrostic, 
before making it public, has drawn my atten- 
tion to the fact that the idea of acrostic psalins 
in general had occurred to Bickell (see his 
Conspectus vei Syrorum Literariae, p. 20), 
and also to the late much lamented Lagarde 
(see ACADEMY, January 1, 1872). It will prob- 
ably be worth while, on a future occasion, to 
review the observations made by these great 
scholars, and to make further investigations 
into the subject. 

G. MARGOLIOUTH, 








DANTE’S REFERENCE TO ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT IN INDIA, f 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : Dee. 28, 1891. 


_ In a well-known passage in the Inferno 
(xiv. vv. 28-39) Dante compares the flakes of 
tire which were rained down upon the violent 
against God in the Seventh Circle of Hell to 
the flames which fell upon Alexander and his 
army in India:— 


** Sovra tutto il sabbion d’un cader lento 
Piovean di fuoco dilatate falde 
Come di neve in alpe senza vento. 

Quali Alessandro in quelle parti calde 
D’ India vide sovra lo sno stuolo 
Fiamme cadere infino a terra salde : 
Perch’ei provvide a scalpitar lo suolo 
Con le sue schiere, per cid che il vapore 
Me’si stingueva mentre ch’era solo : 
Tale scendeva l’eternale ardore ; 
(n1+.’arena s’accendea com ’esca 
Sotto focile.’’ 

It has already been pointed out that the 
account of this episode is in all probability 
derived, directly or indirectly, from a passage 
in the spurious Fpistola Alexandri Regis ad 
A ristotilem preceptorem suum de Mirabilibus 
indie (see ACADEMY, February 2, 1889, where 








o_o ee =_ 


the in question is given from MS. Brit. 
Mus. Sloane, 1785). 

I am inclined to think that Dante’s descrip- 
tion is a reminiscence, not of the passage in 
the Epistola itself, but of a in the Old 
French Romans d’ Alixandre (twelfth century), 
which is undoubtedly an imitation of the 
account in the Epistola. 

To begin with, Dante compares the falling fire 
to flakes of snow descending. This exact simile 
occurs in the Romans but not in the Fpistola. 
Further, he expressly mentions the incident as 
having happened to Alexander in ‘the hot 
regions of India.” In the Hpistola part of the 
catastrophe is attributed to the blowing about 
by the hurricane of the fires which had been 
lighted in the camp on account of the “ frigus 
ingens.” In the omans, on the contrary, 
particular stress is laid upon the terrible heat ; 
it is mentioned no less than five times in the 
forty lines which immediately precede the 
account of the episode in question— 


‘* A grant paine soufrirent le calor et le rost, 
Il ne truevent tant hombre u .i. seus hom 
s’acost.”’ 
‘* Por poi que toute l’ost d’angosce ne remaint, 
Quar li caus les argue et li sois les destraint.’’ 
** Ce li dient si homme. 
l’ardors est si grans, ja serions estaint.’’ 
‘* Ja estoit li caus grans. . .”’ 
‘* Li calors del solel estoit si grans céus.”’ 


In any case Dante has, either purposely or 
inadvertently, made an alteration in the 
account of one part of the episode, in which 
both the Epistola and the Romans agree. Dante 
says that Alexander bade his soldiers stamp 
out the flames, whereas it was the sow (which 
fell after the storm of wind and fire) that the 
soldiers trampled down. 

The incident is thus related in the Romans 
(p. 337 of Michelant’s edition) : The army has 
just been attacked by some wonderful monsters, 
‘‘naked and shaggy and cloven to the navel,” 
and is about to pursue them when a tremendous 
whirlwind arises which blows down their tents 
and makes havoe of the camp. While the 
soldiers are attempting to protect themselves 
with their shields from the effects of the storm, 
another calamity comes upom them in the 
shape of falling fire which ‘‘descends like 
snow” and sets the whole region ina blaze. 
This is followed by a heavy fall of snow, which 
has to be trampled down, and the snow again 
is succeeded by a violent storm of rain : 

** Cil de l’ost s’estormisent, ja éussent séus 

Quant .i. estorbillons lor est devant créus, 

Que tantes et herbeges lor ont tout abatus, 

Lor soumiers abatus et de tisons ferus. 

Entrues que envers aus hurtent de lor escus, 

Lor est autres damages aprociés et cri‘ns. 

Ensement comine nois est fus del ciel pleus ; 

Trestout art la contree ensement comme fus. 

* ¥ + ¥ 


** Quant li vens fu céus et li estorbillons, 
Voient venir les rains (rw. rais) ardans comme 
tisons ; 
Cil de Vost s’estormisent, qui criement les 
carbons ; 
De lor escus se cuevrent, ce fu lor garisons. 
‘ cf ‘ ’ 


** Quant del ciel fu caiie li ardors et l’arsons, 
A negier commenca de l’air qui fu enbrons ; 
Ne demora puis gaires si en vint grans fuisons, 
Et les flocel caioient si grans comme toisons. . . 
Alixandres commande a trestous ses barons 
Que ne remegne en |’ost escuiers, ne garcons, 
Que en mainent les bestes par tous les pavillons, 
Et abatent le noif a peus et a bastons. 
Por le calor des bestes fu grans remetions ; 
Li nois qui est remise, cauca comme sablons. 
Apres lor vint de pluie si grans confusions 
Que toute enporte aval le noif et les glacons.”’ 


This same incident is described in the 
abridged Latin version (by ‘‘ Leo archi- 
resbyter ”) of Pseudo-Callisthenes, commonly 
nown as Historia de Praeliis. M. Paul Meyer 


—_—_ 





Great (Alexandre le Grand dans la littérature 
Francaise, Paris, 1886) that, contrary to the 
general opinion, this work was not made use of 
by any of the French poets who treated of 
the history of Alexander, its introduction into 
French literature not having taken place until 
quite late in the thirteenth century. In Italy, 
however, it had been popularised, more than 
sixty years before the composition of the 
“ Divina Commedia,” by means of a version in 
elegiacs written in the year 1236 by Wilkinus 
de Spoleto. As itis by no means impossible, 
therefore, that Dante derived his knowledge of 
the episode from this work, and not from either 
the Epistola ad Aristotilem or the Romans 
WU Alixvandre, I subjoin the account of the 
incident given in the //istoria de Praeliis (from 
MS. Bib. Nat. nouv. acq. 174, after Paul Meyer, 
op. eit., ii, 178): — 


** Circa vero horam undecimam tanta virtus Euri 
venti flare cepit quod omnes tendas et papiliones de 
ipsis castris ad terram dedit, et erat magna 
angustia ipsis militibus eoque tollebat ventus 
scintillas et titiones de ipsis focis quos accensos 
habebant, et feriebant illos et incendebant 
eos. ° Cum autem recessisset ipse 
ventus, continuo ceperunt milites ejus colligere 
que ipse ventus  disperserat. Et amoto 
exercitu, venerunt in quandam vallem_ maxi- 
mam, et castrametatus est ibi . Et tune 
precepit accendi focos plurimos, cepitque magnum 
frigus accrescere, et ceperunt cadere nives sicut 
lane majores. Continuo precepit militibus suis ut 
calcarent eas pedibus, quia timebant ne cresceret 
ipsa nivis. Adjuvabant enim eos multum ipsi foci 
quos accensos habebant; sed tamen mortui sunt 
quingenti milites ex ipsa nive, quos jussit 
Alexander sepeliri. Deinde venit maxima pluvia 
que fuit causa salutis eorum, et cessaverunt ipse 
nives. Inter hec supervenit cum ipsa pluvia nubes 
maxime obscura, ita ut tres dies sine calore* essent, 
eo quod nubes, obscure pendebant super eos, et 
ceperunt cadere de celo ardentes nubes sicut facule, 
ita ut totum campum arderet de incendio illarum.’ 


It will be observed, however, that the par- 
ticular simile of the ‘‘ flames falling like snow.” 
which is common both to the Romans 
d Alivandre and to Dante, is absent from this 
account, as it is from that in the Epistola; and 
that here again there is no allusion to the heat, 
which is a conspicuous feature in the Zomans, 
and is also mentioned by Dante. On the whole 
therefore, it seems not improbable that the 
Romans was Dante’s authority for the episode, 
especially when it is borne in mind that he was 
well acquainted with the literature of the 
Langue d’Oil—witness his references (in the 
Divina Commedia alone) to the Pomans de la 
Table Ronde (Inf. v. 67, 128, xxxii. 61; Par, 
xvi. 15), the Chanson de Roland (Inf. xxxi. 16; 
xxxii, 122; Par, xviii. 43), and the Chanson 
@ Aliscans (Par, xviii. 46), 

Pacer TOYNBEF. 








WHAT NAME DOFS “JACK”? COME FROM ° 
Bodleian Library: Feb. 13, 1892. 

Dr. Chance asks, ‘‘ Where did Mr. Nicholson 
get his Eng. Johan from?” If he will 
look in the index to Prof. Skeat’s edition of 
Piers Plowman he will find that Langland 
alone uses Iohan fifteen times, and uses no other 
form (setting aside Jakke, Jacke, and Jack). 
And if he will turn to vol. 2, p. 34, of Wal- 
singham’s //istoria Anglicana (Rolls Series), he 
will see that the oldest MS. (fourteenth century) 
of the celebrated letter there printed contains 
Johan five times, and applies it to three 
different persons. 

T have turned to the Year-books of Edward I. 
in the Rolls Series to see how early I can 
find Johan; and I find it at the very beginning 


* So I conjecture for colore, which Paul Meyer 
prints in his text with the correction so/e in foot- 





has demonstrated in his bock on Alexander the 


note. 
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of the first volume, the date of the case being 
1292, and of the MS. ‘‘ towards the close of 
the reign of Edward J.” It is true that the 
cases are in Norman-French, but the names 
throughout are obviously in the vernacular. 
On the same page the same man is called Jon, 
which is the common form of the name in this 
volume. On p. 337 (same year) Johann is 
found, on p. 267 (same year) Jehan; the owner 
of the latter name is called Jon in the follow- 
ing line, and Jehan may be a slip of the 
reporter, the scribe, the editor, or the printer 
—for I have seen no other Jehan in these 
volumes, while there are Johans by the 
hundred. 

Supposing that the Jan out of which Jane- 
kin arose was not a dialectal variant of Jon, I 
should not derive it, as Dr. Chance supposes, 
from Johan, Jehan, J’han, but from Sohin 
alone, or Johin followed by Jo’an: the con- 
tinental French Jehan is not wanted at all, nor 
can I think that people so lazy as to drop the 
first vowel would have the energy left to say 
J’han. 

Dr. Chance has pointed out no real element 
of weakness in my derivation which I had not 
pointed out myself, but he has made the 
derivation look much weaker than it is. He 
asks ‘* when and where has the dim. ‘yn (kin) 
become ky ?’? Did I not quote donkey — dun- 
kin, and the Banffshire diminutives in -ichie = 
-ikin? Does Dr. Chance dispute those deriva- 
tions’ He can hardly mean that it makes a 
difference whether these words, which I suppose 
have not been committed to print till modern 
times, are spelt with -/hy, -chie, or -key. But, if 
he does, let me say that the Century Dictionary 
gives donky and doukie, as well as donkey. 

He says ‘‘Jacky does, indeed, still exist; 
but this has been made out of Jack by adding 
/, 28 in John, John(n)y.” He gives no evidence 
whatever for that statement." Supposing, for 
the sake of his argument, that John(n)y is a 
vase of the kind, or, if it is not, that there are 
provable cases of the addition of -y to a 
Christian name, it does not in the least follow 
that Jacky has been so formed. What seems 
more certain to our preconceived notions than 
that Hughie or Hewie—I do not know how it 
is written—is formed from Hugh by adding 
fe (==y)* Yet in the 1292 Year-book to which 
[ have referred we get only the forms Heue, 
Hue, and Huue, which are of course dis- 
syllables ; and in the same volume we get Sare 
{e/. Sarey ?) but no Sara(h). So Dr. Chance 
would doubtless say that Willy and Tommy are 
formed from Will and Tom; yet in Jers 
Plowman we get Wille and Tomme several 
times, but no Will and Tom, and in Gower’s 
Vor clamantis i, 783, 786 Thomme and Wille 
‘hoth trochees), but still no Tom and Will. 
Is Dr. Chance or anyone else entitled to say 
that our Willy and Tommy are formed from 
Will and Tom, and that they are not virtually 
identical with the fourteenth century dissyllabic 
forms from which Will and Tom have been 
shortened ? Preconceived notions as to the 
priority of such forms are valueless: what 
we want is evidence. I gave in my former 
letter evidence that Jacke is earlier than Jack, 
and that about 1483 Jakke was still a dis- 
syllable ; and, while [ cannot be sure that Jacky 
represents this same dissyllable, Dr. Chance 
gives no evidence that it does not. 

I find, by the way, that I was wrong in 


citing Bobbe from Gower: he writes Hobbe. | 


Nor am T now sure that Wille — Willi — Willi- 


* In the Metrica!l Chronich of Scotland (Rolls Series), 


written in the first half of the sixteenth century, | 


I have in a few minutes found two instances of 
Johnne as a dissyllable (for the metre of the poem 
seems quite regular): they are lines 47,638 and 
56,182. Whether there may have been an earlier 
form Johanne (from Jéhannem?) I have not time 
to investigate; ¢/. Jane-kin ? 





am; for I findin the 1292 Year-book Willem 
(cf. our dialectal Will’m °) as well as William. 

But, since the question is whether -kin ever 
becomes -ky, let me submit these few sets of 
names from Kelly’s London Directory for 1891: 
Dickinson, Dickeson, Dickson; Huskinson, 
Huskisson; Nickinson, Nickisson, Nixon; 
Wilkin (and Wilkins), Wilkie, Wilke (and 
Wilks). These seeming analogies may break 
down on investigation; but they look like 
supporting my derivation of Jack from Jankin. 
And as apparent instances of -hin degraded 
| into -/, I would refer to Jenkins and Jenks, 
| Perkins and Perks, Tompkins, Tonkin, and 
Tonks, 

It would not be fair to conceal two facts 
which I have observed since my former letter. 
In the Metrical Chronicle of Scotland (Rolls 
Series), vol. iii., p, 404, we find Jack Straw 
thrice called Jakis Stro; but the writer was a 
sixteenth-century Scot, and may have con- 
founded the unfamiliar Southron form with the 
French name. Also in the Bodleian MS. 
Cherry 24 there is a shorter version of the poem 
printed in Wright’s Political Poems, i. 227, and 
in the heading are the names Jaks Strawe and 
Jaks Tylere: but (1) the name Jaks does not 
occur in any form in this copy of the poem, (2) 
the heading as printed by Wright is Versus 
de tempore Johannis Straw, (3) the poem as 
printed by Wright contains the name Jak twice 
and no other form of it, (4) the transcript in 
the Cherry MS.{is as late as about 1700—so that, 
if the transcriber found the name before him at 
all, he possibly misread it out of Jake. 

And that reminds me that in the Rolls Series 
Year-books, written in Norman-French, I have 
twice found St. James called ‘‘Seint Jake” 
(in 1292 and in 1339-40), but each time in the 
object-case; and that Dr. Chance has not 
alluded to the instances I gave of the way in 
which the French name is known to have been 
spelt and pronounced in England, nor has he 
produced any instance of the French name being 
spelt by a fourteenth century Englishman with 
a double guttural. 

I would further add that a distinguished 
Oxford phonetician tells me that if the French 
Jake — Jacobum had come into English it 
would infallibly have had a long a, i.e., in the 
fourteenth century it would have been sounded 
Jik(e), and in the nineteenth Jake. My 
friend adds that the ditticulty of Jankin 
passing into Jakke is lessened by the fact that 
in Icelandic »/: continually passes into /-k. 

Such facts—assuming them to be correct— 
as that May = both Mary and Margaret, and 
that Ninon = Anne, Catherine, or Eugénie, prove 
only (as so stated) that the same form may 
have various meanings with a different pedigree 
for each; and this any dictionary shows at a 
glance. Patty is a pet name for Martha; I 
dare say it is also a pet name for Patricia, of 
which it is much more suggestive: but if so, 
the etymologist of the future would not be 
— in arguing that Patty = Martha is 

»orrowed from Patricia. 

When I mentioned the two 1450 instances of 
Jackanapes as confirming Prot. Skeat’s explana- 
tion of that word, I had forgotten Dr. Chance’s 
note in Nofesand Queries. Inow find that in that 
note he cites no instances whatever in support 
of his theory of the original meaning; until he 
' does, I for one must stand by Prof. Skeat, as 
the sense in the two instances of 1450 is quite 
plain. If our linguistic conclusions are to be 
safe, evidence must have the largest possible 
part in their formation. 

Epwarp W. B. NicHorson. 














** DEWs.” 
Lianwrin, Machynlleth: Feb. 13, 1892. 
I avail myself of the correspondence which 
is now carried on in the ACADEMY to borrow 





the above heading, though the similar word 
Dews, which troubles us in the principality, has 
apparently nothing to do with it. Of the 
English Deuce I have nothing to say; but I 
wish to point out a common saying in some 
parts of Wales, when a person does something 
which affects us, and of which we disapprove, 
‘*Mi a ddeuaf ag ef at ddews,”’ that is, I will 
bring him to his senses, I will manage or 
master him. In Salesbury’s Welsh-English 
Dictionary (1547), the (supposed) Welsh Dews 
is explained by the English Deu ; and in Dr. 
Davies’s Latin-Welsh Dictionary (1632), y 
ddews is given as the equivalent of the Latin 
(or Greek) Dyas. I have never heard the word 
used except i» the phrase which I have just 
quoted, and which is, or used to be, of very 
common occurrence in some parts of Cardigan- 
shire. 
D. Strvan Evans. 








A BURMESE ANECDOTE. 
Dedham School, Essex : Feb, 16, 1892. 

‘*A Burmese Anecdote” quoted by Mr. R. 
F. St. A. St. Johnin the AcADEMy of February 
13, forms part of the Mahdapingala-jataka 
(Fausbill II., pp. 240-242) and was translated 
into English in the Folk Lore Journal by the 
writer of this note. 

It was not Pingala’s rough language, but 
his cruel deeds, that made his subjects rejoice 
at the accession of a newking. The porter, 
whose head had now some rest from his late 
master’s blacksmith-like fist, wept, because he 
feared that Hell’s warders and even Yama him- 


| self would get a taste of the departed king’s 


mighty blows upon their pates, and unable to 
endure them, would release him, and bring him 
back to this iife. Buddha comforts the porter 
by telling him that those who had gone to 
another world will not return in ‘‘the body ” 
to this world. R. Morris. 





DR, BERDOF’S BROWNING CYCLOPAEDIA. 
London : Feb. 10, 1892. 

The undiscriminating way in which this book 
has been received generally by the press puts a 
certain compulsion on those who are not blinded 
by its specious utility to utter words of warning 
against its being taken as authoritative. 

Mr. E. K. Chambers has already called 
attention in the ACADEMY of February 6 to 
some of Dr. Berdoe’s blunders on points of 
quite elementary Greek scholarship. But Dr. 
Berdoe, besides being ignorant of Greek, is 
apparently little better acquainted with Latin, 
as appears from a note on p. 452, which 
casualiy caught my eye in turning over the 
leaves: “‘ Quantum est hominum venustiorum : 
how much happier were the men”! A man 
who could say that would say anything. 

Nor is Dr. Berdoe entitled to rank very high 
as a commentator on Browning, when one con- 
siders his note on the little poems, ‘‘ Meeting 
at Night” and ‘‘ Parting at Morning.” Let 
me quote the latter : 

‘** Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 

And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim : 

And straight was a path of gold for him, 

And the need of a world of men for me.”’ 

I believe that people have found difficulties in 
these lines; but the speaker in both poems 
must be the same, and “him” in the third 
line here must be the sun, whose rays making 
a golden path on the sea point to the man the 
contrast between the spiritual intensity depicted 
in the first poem and the common life to which 
at day he has to return. Even stated so, an 
explanation of such a poem, which ought to be 
caught and not analysed, is odious. bat what 
are we to say of this note of Dr. Berdoe's: 


‘**Tn the sequel the rising sun calls men to work ; 
the man of the poem to work of a lucrative 
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character; and excites in the woman (if we in- 
terpret the slightly obscure line correctly) a desire 
for more society than the seaside home affords.”’ 
Dr. Berdoe adds, 


‘* Commentators on these poems have evidently 
jumped the difficulty.”’ 


In Greek, Latin, and English. Dr. Berdoe 
must be considered suspect ; and suspicion of his 
Italian, too, is hardly avoidable. Respect may 
still be allowed to the authorities whom he has 
incorporated, but readers must be warned 
against relying on the accuracy of the book 
otherwise. 

Hvucnu CHISHOLM. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunvay, Feb. 21, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: ‘The 
Sun,” by Mrs. R. A. Proctor. 
7.30 p.m. ical: **Life in a North Country 
Village,” by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 
Monpay, Feb. 22, 5 p.m. London Institution: ‘* Popular 
Superstitions and ditions,” by Mr. G. L. Gomme. 
6 pm. Hellenic: ‘* Poseidon’s Trident,’ by Mr 
H. B. Walters; ** The Chariot-Group of the Mausoleum,” 
by Prof. Percy Gardner. 


8 pm_ Aristotelian: ‘Theories of Pleasure,’’ by 
Mr. G. E. Underhill. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘Journeys in Mashona- 


land, and Explorations among the Zimbabwe and other 
Ruins,” by Mr. J. Theodore Bent. 

Tvespay, Feb. 23.3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ The Brain,” 
VL., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Artistic Treatment of 
Jewellery : Jewel and Address Caskets,” by Mr. J. Wil 
liam Tonks. 

Sp.m. Civil Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “The Natives of 
Bornev,”’ II., from the Papers of the late H. Brooke Low, 
by Mr. H. Ling Roth. 

Wevxespay, Feb. 24,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ** Ancient and 
Modern Ait Pottery of Japan.” by Mr. Ernest Hart. 

8 pm. Geological: “The Raised Beaches and 
* Head’ or Rubble-Drift of the South of England, their 
Relation to the Valley-Drifts and to the Glacial Period, 
and on a late Post-Glacial Submergence,” IL., by Dr. 
Joseph Prestwich; ‘The Pleistocene Deposits of the 
Sussex Coast, and their Equivalents in other Districts,” 


by Mr. Clement Reid. 

Tuvrespay, Feb. 25, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Some 
Recent Biological Discoveries,” III., by Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester. 

6p.m. London Institution : ‘‘ Experimental Meteor- 
ology,” by Mr. Shelford Bidwell. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Feb. 26, 5 p.m. Physical: “ Modes of representing 
Electromotive Forces and Currents in Diagrams,” by 
Prof. 8. P. Thompson; ‘‘The Flexure of Long Pillars 
under their own Weight,” by Prof. Maurice Fitzgerald ; 
** Choking Coils.” by Prof. J. Perry. 

8 p.m. Browning Society: 
Mies Helen Ormerod. 

9 p.m. Reyal Institution: ‘Optical Projection,” 
by Sir David Salomons. 

Sarurpay, Feb. 27, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Matter: 
at Rest and in Motion,”’ ITI., by Lord Rayleigh. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


“Compensation,” by 


SCIENCE. 


MM, Kabi Quintiliant Institutionis Oratoriae 
Liber Decimus. By W. Peterson. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. ) 


Dr. Prererson may be congratulated on 
having produced a very sound and service- 
able edition of this interesting book. He 
has evidently taken great pains with it, and 
his labour has not been thrown away. In 
his Introduction he gives a short sketch of 
the author’s life, of which we know, how- 
ever, very little; a careful discussion of the 
nature of his literary criticism, with special 
reference to the sources from which some of 


tilian MSS. The curious story of the way 
in which it passed, with other MSS., into the 
possession of the British Museum has 
recently been told in the Classical Review by 
Mr. A. C. Clark. As regards the literary 
criticism, Dr. Peterson concludes that 

‘‘in regard to his judgments of the Greek 
writers, Quintilian followed the established 
order of the literary schools, and incorporated 
with the expression of his own opinion much 
that was traditional in their thought and 
phraseology.” 

This seems a reasonable verdict on the 
facts ; for I do not understand him to mean 
that Quintilian was incapable of forming 
an opinion of his own, or of a quite intelli- 
gent concurrence in the judgments he 
adopted from others. 

Many readers will consider, I fear, that 
the commentary on the text runs to an 
unnecessary length. There are two points 
in which Dr. Peterson might have re- 
trenched without serious loss. In the first 
place, he deems it necessary to give in his 
notes some account of most of the writers 
mentioned by Quintilian. From the nature 
of the Tenth Book, or at any rate of its 
first chapter, these are very numerous; and 
the amount of space is therefore very large 
which is devoted to telling the reader what, 
if he does not know it already, he at any 
rate knows where to find in any of half- 
a-dozen books. It is surely unnecessary 
that, whenever Livius Andronicus or Varro 
or Stesichorus is mentioned in a classical 
author, the editor should give us even a 
brief account of him.- In the second place, 
Dr. Peterson is seldom or never content to 
give just a reference to a passage. He 
almost always quotes the passage in full. 
Thus, when Quintilian speaks of words 
going out of use or coming into use, he 
quotes in full the six lineson the subject from 
the Ars Poetica. A very large proportion of 
the notes consists of these rerbatim quotations. 
Dr. Peterson would probably plead that he 
has found, as a practical teacher, that students 
do not turn up their references. But, asa 
practical teacher, he must also have observed 
that they abstain from reading long notes. 
In other respects, perhaps, the commentary 
is not excessive, but in these two it might 
certainly be shortened with advantage. 
Bonnell’s handy little edition consists of 
about eighty pages, all told; Dr. Peterson’s 
of about 300, each of them containing a 
good deal more than a page of Bonnell. 
The editor seems to suggest that he may 
attempt a complete edition of the Jnstitutio, 
and it is much to be desired that he should. 
But what a size it would be, if it were 
executed on the present scale, and how 
much money it would cost! Something is 
wanted between the meagreness of Bonnell 
and the excessive copiousness of this edition. 





it may have been drawn; a detailed exam- 
ination of Quintilian’s Latin, with copious 


book ; and, finally, a full account of the 
MSS. On the latter subject it may be 
mentioned that he identifies the Codex 
Harleianus (2664) of the British Museum 
with a codex long missing from the Diissel- 
dorf Library, and assigns it a place of 
considerable importance among the Quin- 


I ; judgment. 
illustrations drawn from this particular’ 


In the linguistic commentary the editor 
seems to me usually to exercise a sound 
His remarks on the use of 


ferebantur, “were in circulation,” ‘‘ were 
talked of.” Surely these two meanings are 
quite different. We talk of Menander’s 
comedies and Chatham’s speeches, but they 
are not in circulation, 1.57, nee ignoro igitur 
quos transeo nec utique damno. Dr. Peterson 
translates nec utique “nor by any means,” 
which is, I think, impossible; it means 
‘nor do I necessarily condemn them.” 
1.89, cfiamsi sit versificator quam poeta melior. 
The note runs “the use of the subjunctive 
would seem to indicate that Quintilian leaves 
the truth of the criticism an open question 
(Roby, § 1560).” The truth is that * sit” 
is quite impossible Latin here, and that the 
present subjunctive never bears the sense 
thus ascribed to it. Mr. Roby countenances 
no such idea, and the section of his grammar 
has, so far as I can see, no bearing what- 
ever on the question. Quintilian, probably 
wrote ‘‘ fuit’”’; some MSS. have ‘ esi.” | 
seem to detect, if I may say so, equally 
loose ideas about the subjunctive in the 
notes on vellent (1.99) in licet Varro Musas 
. « » « Plautino dicat sermone locuturas fuisse, 
si Latine loqui vellent (‘the possibility is 
looked upon as still present ’’) and (1.118) on 
quos persequi longum est (“the action is 
spoken of as still possible”). J ¢llent has 
not, and in such a sentence cannot, have 
any reference to present time. It probably 
expresses a supposed continued wish in the 
past. Then it is Jongum sit that would, by 
its form, suggest the action as still possible ; 
longum est, if taken strictly—-and this is 
what makes it idiomatic—would imply that 
the action was actually performed from 
time to time or was being performed. In 
5.2 surely subtilitate goes with contenderet. | 
To mention a matter of a quite different 

kind, it is by some oversight that the editor 
speaks (p.20) of Aeschines Contra Zimarchum 
forming a sort of pair with Demosthenes 
De Falsa Legatione. Can “The Trusting” 
and ‘‘The Lawyer” be considered good 
renderings of the names of Menander’s 
comedies, ’Ezitpérovres and Nopobérns ? 

I have never given to the text of Quin- 
tilian such attention as would justify me in 
giving an opinion on most questions of 
disputed readings. Dr. Peterson has studied 
them carefully, and adds about thirty-five 
pages of critical notes at the end of his 
commentary. Surely the various readings, 
if not the discussions, would be more con- 
veniently placed below the text, where they 
could easily be compared with it. A page 
of text without notes of any kind is no doubt 
| the pleasantest to read; but, if we are to 

have any notes at all there, the various 
readings have the first claim. I have 
noticed only two readings of his own that 
the editor has introduced. In 3.21 he reads 
frontem et latus interim objurgare, where 
Jrontem is got from the sinti of two MSS. 
The word is suitable enough, but the evi- 
dence for it is scanty. In 7.29, for inicere 
ut he suggests the very plausible sie dicere 





words and on the meaning of obscure 
passages show good sense, acuteness, and 
scholarship. I will venture, however, to 
indicate a few small points where I do not 
think that he is right. 1.17, suus cutque 
favor, can hardly be one’s preference for a 
particular speaker ; is not c/que the person 








who feels the preference? 1.25, orationes 


ut, instead of Halm’s éd efficere ut. Perhaps, 
however, some word to express the notion 
of striving would be more suitable to the 
passage. In 2.15 it seems perverse to put 
acomma after a doctis, when a doctis inter 
‘psos gives so much more natural a sentence, 
‘such great writers as ure themselves 











critics.” Horace was a doctus inter poetas. 
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None of the parallels quoted really supports | a previous paper in the Journal (vol. ii., p. 147). 


qui se pulchre ecxpressisse genus illud .. stbi 
viderentur in 2.18; and I cannot think the 
se to be good Latin any more than non labor 
for nisi labor in 1.94. In 7,24, by the way, 
should not ars enim semel percepta non labitur | 
be written elabitur? In 1.4 it seems possible | 
that u¢ may have fallen out before the first | 
letters of athleta. In 1.15 is it certain that | 
hoc ..quia is admissible Latin for the 
common hoc ..quod? In 3.10 the editor 
half suggests et ferentes se equos for efferentes 
se equos, saying that ferre se is often used by 
Virgil of ‘ moving with conscious pride”; 
but (1) the notion here needed is speed, not 
pride ; and (2) he has, perhaps, not noticed 
that in all the passages he refers to /erre se 
is used with some qualifying expression, such 
as ingentem se ferebat, magna se mole ferebat, 
&e. The last passage I will mention is 7.1, 
Vix enim bonae fidei viro convenit auxilium in 
publicum polliceri quod praesentissimis qui- 
busque periculis desit, intrare portum ad quem 
navis accedere nisi lenibus ventis vecta non possit. 
Halm ought not to have lent his authority 
to the conjecture ¢nstar portus. That is the 
way in which instar is used by modern 
writers of Latin verse ; it is not the way in 
which classical authors used it. -Ionstrare 
portum has been suggested ; perhaps parare 
may be worth considering. 

Quintilian’s happy characterisations of the 
great Greek and Koman writers have a per- 
manent value; and some of the advice 
given in this book to young men intending 
to be orators is also valuable even now. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Peterson’s edition 
will do something to widen their knowledge 
of Latin, if not tv improve their oratory, 
and that he may find himself encouraged to 
persevere in the laudable enterprise of 
editing the whole of a writer so excellent, 
and, in this country at least, so much 
neglected. 

Hersert Rrewarps. 











MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. XTIV., 
No. I. (Baltimore.) In M. E. Goursat’s 
article ‘‘ Sur un problime relatif 4 la déforma- 
tion des surfaces” (pp. 1-8), the problem 
discussed is :—‘‘ Peut-on déformer un surface 
de telle fayon qu'une série de sections planes, 
dont les plans sont paralléles, se change en 
une série de sections planes dont les plans 
sont paralléles’” The note “Sur une ex- 
pression nouvelle des fonctions elliptiques par 
le quotient de deux séries,” by M. P. Appell 
(pp. 9-14) goes over old ground; but the 
author remarks, ‘‘Ces recherches donnent les 
fonctions elliptiques sous une forme nouvelle, 
mettant en ¢vidence lu double périodicité d'une 
manicre différente de celle qui se présente dans 
les expressions connues.”” Major Macmsahon 
follows with a fourth memoir on ‘“‘A New 
Theory of Symmetric Functions” (pp. 15-38). 
The subject has been extended by the author 
in a memoir on ‘‘ Symmetric Functions of the 
Roots of Systems of Equations”’ in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, vol. 181 (1890). Mr. 
C. P. Steinmetz contributes a paper (read 
before the New York Mathematical Society) 
entitled ‘‘ Multivalent and Univalent Involutory 
Correspondences in a Plane determined by a 
Net of Curves of »t* Order” (pp. 39-66). A 
short note by Mr. E. McClintock on “ The Alge- 
braic Proof of a Certain Series” (pp. 67-71) 





supplies the proof desired by Mr. McClintock in 


The same writer has an article on ‘“ Indepen- 
dent Definitions of the Functions log x and e*” 
(pp. 72-86). Two short notes close the 
number, viz., ‘‘ A Pair of Curves of the Fourth 
Degree and their Application in the Theory of 
Quadrics,” by H. B. Newson (pp. 87-94), and 
‘* A Note on Linear Transformation,” by H. P. 
Manning (pp. 95, 96). An excellent likeness 
of Prof. F. Klein is given as frontispiece to the 
new volume. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Elements 
of the Differential and Integral Calculus. From 


the German of the late Axel Harnack. 
(Williams & Norgate.) The author states 
that—- 


“‘Having to give instruction in the Differential 
and Integral Calculus to classes of technical 
students who require a knowledge of analysis 
chiefly as an instrument for the solution of 
mechanical problems, I have had to adopt a 
strictly limited conception of a function in order 
that the proofs of the several theories might be 
simplified. But I could not avoid feeling it all the 
more due to such young hearers as desire to devote 
themselves to the study of mathematics, that I 
should put within their reach a supplement to my 
lectures, giving greater prominence to the system- 
atic parts of analysis.’’ 

The present work is the supplement referred 


‘The student first realises the necessity of dis- 
cussing the fundamental principles of analysis, 
when he comes to study treatises introductory to 
the theory of complex functions, where much that 
he had probably become accustomed to regard as 
established by analysis appears once more to be 
called into question. That the scientific discussion 
of its principles should thus be severed from the 
practical applications of analysis has no justifica- 
tion in the nature of the subject, and any such 
severance is quite unsuitable in teaching it. I 
cannot indeed claim to have wholly avoided this 
in the following essay. Even in the necessary 
division of its contents into four books a separation 
is apparent, which is bused upon the fact that in 
the theory of real functions the data are much 
more detailed than in that of complex functions. 
But besides the purely didactic aim, my guiding 
wish has been that the Differential and Integral 
Calculus may some day come to be treated with 
perfect unity of system.” 


We have allowed the author to speak at this 
length, as it would not be possible to express 
his aim more concisely. Mr. Cathcart, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the translator, having 
an acquaintance of many years with Harnack’s 
Elements of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus (1881), was led to desire that the 
present work should be made more accessible 
to English students. A melancholy interest is 
attached to the book. Mr. Cathcart wrote to 
the author (March 12, 1888), and in answer got 
Harnack’s permission to make a translation 
and also a promise of a considerable list of 
corrections and of a recast of portions of the 
work. Prof. Harnack was on the point of 
starting to spend his Easter vacation in North 
Italy. It so happened that Mr. Cathcart was 
going there also, and he suggested that the 
two might meet and confer upon the subject. 
Prof. Harnack had to defer his journey 
through an attack of illness, and on Mr. 
Cathcart’s return he was shocked to hear that 
the professor died suddenly on April 3. Con- 
sequently the work has not received the benefit 
of the proposed changes and improvements. 
We have not had an opportunity of comparing 
the two versions, but the translation before us 
reads very smoothly; and from the high value 
of Harnack’s work English students will be 
gainers by having his thoughts on the subject 
of the Calculus made so accessible to them. 


elu [Introduction to the Diflerential and Integral 
Culculus. By T. Hugh Miller.  (Percival.) 





This is quite an elementary book, clearly put 
together, and adequste to the wants of 
beginners. The examples, which are fairly 
numerous, are taken from recent South 
Kensington papers, and some from well-known 
more advanced text-books. In a second edition 
the author should correct the few errors which 


occur in the text and in the examples. The 
book is very clearly printed. 
Elementary Trigonometry. By J. M. Dyer and 


Rev. R. H.Whitcombe, (Bell.) This work is not 
an advanced text-book, but we can recommend 
it as being well adapted to the wants of school- 
boys and of pupils preparing for army and 
similar examinations. It contains a store of 
well-chosen examples, many of which are 
worked out in the text. There are also sets 
of miscellaneous exercises at the end, to which, 
as well as to those in the text, answers are 
given. A few slight errors will be detected 
here and there, but these are very few when we 
take account of the large extent of ground 
covered. 


Arithmetic for Schools. By Charles Smith. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) Whatever 
gifts are required for the composition of a good 
school text-book on a mathematical subject 
seem to have been bestowed upon, or to have 
been acquired by, our author. His Conics 
and his two Algebras are praised by all teachers, 
and have attained a large circulation in this 
country, and besides are ‘‘in very general use 
in schools and colleges throughout the United 
States.” The work before us appeals to a 
larger clientele, and we venture to predict for 
it a success as great as his previous ventures 
have met with, though it has considerable 
rivals to contend against. Mr. Smith is sv 
thorough and painstaking, that he richly merits 
the praise that has greeted his books. His own 
words are : 

“T have cndeavoured to put the science of 
arithmetic on a sound basis, and to give clear and 
complete explanations of all the fundamental 
principles and processes. It bas not been my aim 
to introduce novelties, but to promote accuracy and 
clearness of conception, so as to make the study of 
arithmetic not only of practical utility, but also of 
great educational valuc.’’ 

Such being the writer’s aim, it is not wonderful 
that with his exceptional power for writing for 
students he has produced a book suited to their 
wants ‘“‘down to the ground.” We cannot 
pick out dainty morsels here and tiere, but 
must be content with advising our readers to 
get the book for themselves if they have not 
already done so. The part that has struck us 
especially is the chapter on ‘‘Shares and Stocks.” 
Of this, Mr. Smith says it has been made “ to 
approximate more clearly to actual transactions 
thanappears to be usual in books on arithmetic.” 
This statement strikes us as being perfectly 
true. There are, of course, many other excellent 
points; but we them over, and need only 
further state that there are as many examples 
and specimen examination papers as the most 
voracious reader could wish for. 





OBITUARY. 
HENRY WALTER BATES, F.R.S. 


HENRY WALTER BATES, naturalist and explorer, 
was born at Leicester on February 8, 1825. 
He was the eldest son of a manufacturer, whose 
probity won for him, as his distinguished son 
loved to tell, the sobriquet of ‘‘ Honest Harry 
Bates.” The father destined the son for 
business, but in vain, for he was a born 
naturalist; and besides the whetting of his 
appetite in scouring the country round 
Leicester in search of specimens, he came, as 
a youth, into contact with Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, then a master in the Euglish Collegiate 
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School. This was in 1844; and three years 
later Wallace suggested a joint expedition to 
the River Amazons for the purpose of exploring 
the natural history of its banks, and gathering 
facts—these are Wallace’s significant words— 
‘‘ towards solving the origin of species.” After 
studying South American plants and anin.als in 
the principal collections in London, the two 
friends embarked in a small trading vessel on 
April 26, 1848. Arriving at Para on May 28, 
they set to work forthwith, sending home from 
time to time duplicates of their collections 
for sale to defray their expenses. At the end 
of two years they neatell evunenn. Wallace 
going to the Ric Negro and the upper waters of 
the Orinoco (ultimately leaving, as is well known, 
to visit the Malay Archipelago), while Bates 
continued his route up the Amazons until he 
had penetrated 1400 miles from the coast. 
He returned to England in July, 1859, after an 
absence of eleven years, during which period he 
had collected 14,700 species of animals, of which 
14,000 were insects, and of these 8,000 were 
new to science. That long sojourn in the 
tropics, with the privations and sicknesses 
which it entailed, permanently impaired his 
constitution ; and he returned, as he tells us, 
‘depressed in health and spirits.” 

One of the most delightful books of travel 
ever penned, full of varied information charm- 
ingly arrayed, would have remained unwritten 
but for the persistent urgency of Darwin; and 
soit came to pass that this ‘‘ grand book,” as 
he calls it, the Naturalist on the Amazons, was 
published in January, 1863, rather more than 
three years after the Origin of Species, of the 
theory in which Bates’s own observations 
made him an eager adherent. The Naturalist 
on the Amazons at once leaped into the front 
rank among books of its kind. ‘‘ Bates,”’ 
Darwin wrote in a letter to Lyell, ‘‘is second 
only to Humboldt in describing a tropical 
forest ;’’ and Gould, who had often longed to 
see the mighty river, suid to Bates one day, ‘‘I 
have read your book. I have seen the 
Amazons!” 

But his most memorable contribution to bio- 
logical science, and especially to that branch of it 
which deals with the modification of organ- 
isms, was published in vol. xxiii. of the 
Linnean Society’s Transactions. In this paper, 
which Darwin, in a letter to Bates, speaks of 
as ‘one of the most remarkable he ever read” 
... “‘as clearly stating and solving a wonder- 
ful problem,” Bates explained the phenomena 
of mimicry, which has played no small part in 
the struggle for life among organisms both 
plant and animal. He therein showed that the 
species which has varied most from the normal 
type of its group is far rarer than the form 
which it resembles, while the mimicked is 
abundant and well defended by some unpleasant 
taste or smell or the power of stinging. The 
resemblances noted between certain life-forms, 
and also between them and the natural objects 
in the midst of which they live, have secured 
them immunity from their foes or concealment 
from the prey which they pursue. 

Mr. Bates was appointed assistant secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society in the spring 
of 1861, a post which he held, faith- 
fully discharging its duties, until his death, 
which occurred on Tuesday last. A familiar 
figure at the public meetings of the Society, 
his real work in its service was, for the 
larger part, unscen and unrecorded. Every 
traveller, English or foreign, landing on our 
shores made his way direct to Bates. Every 
pioneer or budding explorer sought from him 
the wise and practical counsel stored up in the 
treasure-house of his ripe and rare experience. 
And to these scattered debtors of his bounty, 
the news of the death of the Nestor among 
travellers will bring the fecling vf irreparable 
loss. For to know the man was to love him. 





His leisure hours, diversified by chat with 
one or two intimates and by omnivorous 
reading, were mainly devoted to the classifica- 
tion of certain families of the Coleoptera, his 
collection of which, although partly in course 
of dispersal, is unique, and should be acquired 
for the Natural History Museum. The results 
of this labour of love and of years are entombed 
in technical memoirs, and, notably, in the 
scarcely more accessible Biologia Centrali- 
Americana. The Naturalist on the Amazons is 
his only book; for the reluctance with which 
he set about that increased with age, 
partly because composition was irksome to him, 
but chiefly because he was too severe a critic of 
his own work to invite public judgment upon 
it. He might fearlessly have challenged that— 
he of whom Darwin wrote, in a letter to Sir J. 
D. Hooker, ‘‘I have seldom in my life been 
more struck with a man’s power of mind.” 
And this was the verdiet of all who listened to 
his delightful, suggestive talk, clothed in hesi- 
tating sentences, but sentences perfect in their 
clear-cut, masculine English. With that 
‘* power of mind” there was conjoined the sim- 
plicity and teachableness of a child, as well as 
absolute freedom from that bane of the modern 
scientific man, the isolation of the specialist ; 
while he was modest and unassertative to tke 
point of injustice to himself in the obscuration 
of his great services to biological science. But 
upon that he has left permanent impress; 
while to the few who knew him in the closeness 
of fireside fellowship there remain, now he who, 
like Elia, ‘‘loved this green earth”’ so well, is 
laid to rest, the ineffaceable memories of a 
gentle, helpful, and altogether beautiful life : 


** For Death, he taketh all away, but these he 
cannot take.”’ 
E. C. 


DR. STERRY HUNT. 


Dr. THOMAS STERRY Hunt, the announce- 
ment of whose death, at the age of sixty-four, 
has recently been telegraphed from New York, 
was a Fellow of our Royal Society and an 
LL.D. of the University of Cambridge. For 
tive-and-twenty years he held the position of 
chemist and mineralogist to the Geological 
Survey of Canada. Dr. Hunt was a most 
industrious writer; and the Royal Society of 
Canada has in recent years published several 
of his elaborate memoirs. He was the author 
of a volume of Chemical and Geological Essays, 
which appeared in 1875, and was followed in 
1886 by a second series, entitled Mineral 
Physiology and Physiography. Among his other 
writings may be mentioned his New Busis for 
Chemistry and his treatise on Systematic 
Mineralogy. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
In order to afford increased and improved 
accommodation for the departments of physics 
and mechanical and electrical engineering, the 
council of University College, London, have 
decided to enter without delay upon a consider- 
able extension of the college buildings. The 
addition to the college will form an important 
block opposite the east end of University-street, 
with an extension for some distance along the 
Gower-street front of the college grounds. 
It is to contain separate laboratories and 
lecture rooms for mechanical engineering and 
electrical engineering, with rooms for engineer- 
ing drawing, a dynamo room, and all else that 
is required for an efficient school of modern 
engineering. This extension will enable the 
basement and ground floor of the central wing 
of the main building, together with a new 
building to be erected in the inner court, to be 
devoted to the department of physics, which 
has hitherto been very imperfectly provided for 
in rooms that were originally intended for 


quite other purposes. The position of the new 
physical laboratory is such that it will be as far 
removed as is easily possible, in the heart of 
London, from heavy street traflic. 


Tur Cambridge University Press have just 
issued a Catalogue of the Type Fossils in the 
Woodwardian Museum, compiled by Mr. Henry 
Woods, with a preface by Mr. T. McKenny 
Hughes, the Woodwardian professor of geo- 
logy. In this preface, Prof. Hughes holds out 
hopes of giving hereafter a full account of 
the old collections in the museum, which 
contain specimens of great historical and 
scientific interest. Among them are the collec- 
tions of the Italian Scilla (seventeenth century), 
together with his original drawings, on which 
Woodward wrote : 

‘* Liber ingentis pretii, quippe qui exhibet arche- 
typas fossilium imagines, ipsius Augustini Scillae, 
praeclari pictoris, primo Messauae exinde Romav, 
insigni pencillo delineatas.’’ 

Here also is the specimen which suggested 
Woodward's statement—that what had been 
mistaken for the bones of Christians massacred 
by the Turks at the capture of Philadelphia 
consisted in reality ‘‘ of various bodies, chiefly 
vegetables, incrusted over and cemented 
together by sparry and stony matter.” It 
remains to say that the Catalogue itself is 
admirably printed, and crowded with references. 


THE current number of the Wineralogical 
Magazine, edited by Mr. H. A. Miers, is 
especially noteworthy for an claborate and 
valuable paper by Mr. L, Fletcher, the keeper 
of minerals in the British Museum. ‘The paper 
is entitled, ‘‘The Optical Indicatrix and the 
Transmission of Light in Crystals.’ It 1s 
necessarily « highly technical memoir, but the 
author has wisely summed up his main con- 
clusions in a neat summary at the end. 








PHILOLOGY NUTES. 


THE directors of the American Oriental Society 
have arranged to holda Congress of Oriental- 
ists at Philadelphia in April, 1893. Being 
altogether apart from the established inter- 
national series of such congresses, this session 
will not be distinguished by any number; and 
it is hoped by the directors of the Oriental 
Society that it may thus form a common 
mecting ground for Orientalists of both sections. 


Tue text of Omirah’s History of Yemen has 
been prepared for publication by Mr. Henry C. 
Kay, a member of the council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, from a MS. acquired about 
six years ago by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. The book, besides other matter 
connected with its main purpose, will include 
an English translation, geographical and 
historical notes, and full indices. The last 
sheets are in the hands of the printers, and it 
will be issued at an early date by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, publisher to the India Office. Omérah’s 
brief history covers « period of about 350 
years, from soon after the beginning of the 
ninth century to nearly the end of the twelfth. 
It was long believed to be almost hopelessly 
lost, and its recovery is, in itself, a matter of 
interest. But the chief importance of the 
work, slight and meagre as it may be deemed 
to be, proceeds from the fact that it is the sole 
original authority for the history of the 
pericd of which it treats. Writers of a later 
date have, apart from a few insignificant 
exceptions, simply borrowed the material they 
required from his pages. But the book derives 
also considerable interest, to western readers, 
from its many curious pictures of life and 
manners among the sedentary inhabitants of 


Arabia. 
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Pror. Wuirvey has issued a little book, 
entitled Max Miiller and the Science of Language 
(New York: Appleton), which consists of a 
lively criticism on the new edition of Prof. 
Miiller’s Science of Language. It is very curious 
reading, as may be gathered from such headings 
as the ‘Linguistic Philosophy of Artemus 
Ward and his School,” ‘Lists of Words and 
Lists of Ideas waiting for Union,” ‘‘ The 
Identity of Language and Thought,’ ‘“ The 
Old Turanian Family Abandoned,” 


where we find the following note: 


in England will let its readers learn of Bihtlingk’s 
exposure (in F. Max Miiller als Mythendichter, St. 
Petersburg, 1891) of his astounding statements 
respecting the Petersburg Academy and the edition 
of the Rig-Veda, as made in his recent volume, 
Natural Religion.’’ 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Mancutster Gorrnn Socrety.—(Seturday, Feb. 6.) 


Tue Rev. I’. F. Corntsu, president, in the chair. 
—A public meeting of this society was held in the 


“The | 
Translation of the Rig-Veda,”’ and ‘‘ Personal,”’ | 


| 

! . A ° ° 

° ‘ | doing.—The illustrations to Goethe’s works in 
*« It remains to be seen whether any literary paper | hie 


object teaching by which the most striking 
phenomena of plastic nature were to be 
impressed on the minds of children. The 
lecturer then gave an interesting account of 
Goethe's visit to a Pestalozzian school, and of his 
examination of pupils brought up after this 
system, together with Goethe’s final judgment on 
the system. VPestalozzi, he said, had originally 
in view only a small class of people—ic., the 
poor who live in isolated huts in Switzerland, 
and cannot send their children to school; but his 
system became pernicious as soon as it passed 


language, art, and all branches of knowing and 


! tableaux and songs which filled the second part of 
| the evening consisted of a series of tableaux after 
pictures by Kaulbach, Von Kreling, and Von 
Ramberg, the subjects being Gretchen (from 
Faust), Friederike (Dichtung und Wahrheit), Miguon 
(Wilhelm Meister), Leonora (Zorqguato Tasso), 
Adelheid (Gétz von Berlichingen) and ‘* Hermann 
and Dorothea.”’ 


Antsrore.tan Socrety.—(JJonday, Feb. 8.) 


Suapworrn H. Hoveson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—The Rev. Dr. W. L. Gildea read a paper 
on ‘*'The Meaning of Life.’’ Life, according to 





large hall of the Schiller-Anstalt, when, after an 
address by the president, a series of tableaux after 
pictures from Gioethe’s works was represented, and 
appropriate songs of Goethe’s were sung by mem- | 
bers and friends of the Society before a large and | 
appreciative audience.—The president, in his ad- 
dress, said that he had tried to collect from the 
rich stores of anecdotes and recorded sayings of 
Goethe recently published (chiefly Biedermann, 
Goethe's Gespriche) such as had reference to his 
views on elementary education. Croethe’s interest 
in education was derived from his father, just as | 
his love for poetry ‘was derived from his mother, 

the story-teller par excellence. The elder Goethe, 

unsatisfied with the heavy pedantry of the public | 
schools, determined, like many of the people of 
his days, to teach his own children ; and Goethe 
and his sister were put through a course of mis- 
cellaneous but not very methodical teaching. 
Goethe felt that he had been grounded in nothing 
as he might have been by a skilled teacher, and 
after he had gone to Leipzig his sister was almost 
driven to rebellion by the severity of the tasks 
put upon her by her father. What Goethe him- 
self thought then about female education may be 
inferred from his advice to the Leipzig engraver, 
Stock, that he had better teach his daughters 
nothing but housekeeping. It should be added, 
however, that the women whose society delighted 
Goethe most were not of the mere housekeeper 
type, but women such as Frau von Stein, Angelica 
Kaufmann, Marianne von Willemer, whose minds 
were among the most cultivated of their time. 
The uneatisfactory character of the public school 
teaching which drove (ioethe’s father to teach his 
own children was one of the preparatory causes of 
that veal for the reform of education which was 
heralded by the writings of Rousseau. In Switzer- 
land, where the new ideas struck deep root, Lavater 
represented the religious and Pestalozzi the edu- 
cational side of the reform, while in Germany 
Basedon was the apostle of the new education. 
Basedon started a movement which covered Ger- 
many with teachers and schools. Useful knowledge 
taught in a natural, amusing, and unpedantic 
fashion was his specific. His great work was a 
book of elementary education somewhat like a 
modern school reader. He was the great-grand- 
father of Professor Max Miiller, the first president 
of the English Goethe Society. Pestalozzi was 
most successful with a limited class whose faculties 
he called out and trained. The miracles by which 
Pestalozzian teachers mainly tried to convert out- 
siders were feats of rapid and complicated mental 
calculation. Goethe’s own didactic bent, so 
apparent from his works, manifested himself in 
his first time at Weimar in his share of the edu- 
cation of young Fritz von Stein, about which some 
amusing particulars were given. Herder he en- 


couraged and supported in his efforts for the 
reform of the school system of the little Duchy. 
Goethe started a gratuitous drawing school at 
Weimar, 


and formed for a sort of 





plans 


' The limb, however, no longer manifests the phe- 


| the position of Aristotle; and to this position 





Aristotle, consists in the power of self-movement. 
This power is not a property of matter. Clearly 
it is not a property of matter qv« matter, other- 
wise ail matter would be living. Nor is it the 
result of any definite arrangement of molecules of 
matter, for not even protoplasm can claim life as 
its property. Cut off the limb of a living animal, 
the separated member is true protoplasm. Not 
only the outward seeming, but also the intrinsic 
constitution, of the substance remains the same. 


nomena of life. Itis true protoplasm; but it is 
dead. Over and above, then, the forces which are 
properties of matter, we must admit, as of an 
entirely distinct order, a ‘‘ vital force.”’ Such is 


philosophers like Lotze and Wundt are now 
reverting. Such philosophers as _ prefer to 
remain materialists set their faces against 
science and experience. The sole argument 
by which they attempt to justify themselves 
is, perhaps, the most extraordinary instance of 
a reductio ad absurdum that has ever been 
presented to the mind of man. The hypothesis of 
spontaneous generation must be accepted, ‘‘ since 
without it,’’ says Burmeister, ‘‘the appearance of 
organic life upon the earth could only be explained 
by the immediate operation of a Higher Power.’’ 
** If science,’’ says Biichner, ‘‘ found itself obliged 
to admit a vital force we should have to 
admit the intervention of a Higher Hand.’’ In 
short, we must, according to these writers, admit, 
no matter how strong the evidence to the contrary 
may be, that life is capable of a purely mechanical 
or purely chemical interpretation, or we shall be 
driven to the absurdity of believing in the existence 
of God. When Aristotle states that life consists 
in the power of self-movement, under the term 
self-movement he includes sensation and intel- 
lection. Indeed, according to Aristotle, the opera- 
tions of sense and of intellect are, more truly than 
the operations of the vegetative faculties, opera- 
tions of life. St. Thomas, explaining this doctrine 
of Aristotle, points out that merely vegetative 
existences, though they execute their proper 
operations, and, to this extent, are self-moving 
and living, nevertheless receive from nature both 
the form by which and the end for which they 
operate. Such living things, however, as possess 
the faculty of sensation not only execute their 
proper operations, but, in addition, acquire for 
themselves the sensible species or forms by which 
they operate. Still, their power of self-movement 
is not complete, inasmuch as the end for which 
they operate is determined, not by themselves, 
but by the instinct of nature. Rational agents, 
finally, not only execute their proper operations 
and acquire for themselves the sensible and intel- 


beyond the first elements, and was applied to | 


Socrety or Antiquvartres or Scornanp.— 
(Monday, Feb. 8.) 


Mr. Wriittam Maceiuurvray read a paper upon 
the Arbuthnot Missal, Psalter, and Offices of the 
Virgin, dating from the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, these MSS. being exhibited by permission 
of their owner, Viscount Arbuthnot.—The Rev. 
W. Lockhart brought under the attention of the 
Society the scattered notices of Ethelred, Earl of 
Fife and Abbot of Dunkeld, son of Malcol: 
Canmore and Queen Margaret.—Mr. G. W. 
Constable followed up his paper of last session 
with an account of his more recent excavations in 
the Harelaw Cairn, exhibiting two urns which had 
been unearthed.—Mr. F. R. Coles’s account of the 
motes, forts, and duns of Kirkcudbright was 
submitted, and held as read. —Mr. A. W. 
Inglis read a communication from Mr. James 
Dick, of Newcastle, giving an historical account 
of the development of the words and music of the 
song ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” and advocating the 
formation of a Scottish Folk Song Society, ‘‘ to do 
for the song music of Scotland what David Laing 
and the Bannatyne and other societies have done 
for the literature of Scotland.” 


Ruskin Socretry.—(Friday, Feb. 12.) 


Sypvey Ronsouns, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee, Director of the Guild and School of 
Handicraft, gave an address on the “‘ Guild and 
School,’’ viewed as an experiment in practical 
Ruskinism. The lecturer stated that there were 
three groups of problems theoretically handled in 
the writings of Mr. Ruskin, which the Guild and 
School of Handicraft had set itself to find some 
practical solution of, if even in a small way as yet. 
These problems were respectively—(1) economic, 
(2) educational, (3) ethical. Under the first head, 
as seen in Time and Tide, Munera Pulveris, Unto this 
Last, and Fors Clavigera, he would place such 
questions as the relation between capital and 
labour, strikes and industrial war, co-operation 
and industrial peace, interest as a tax on labour. 
and the wise production and wise consumption of 
wealth. Under the second head, the educational, 
as seen in Fors and the artistic writings, he would 
place the question a of more harmonious education, 
of which the technical education movement of the 
present day he considered but a small and hitherto 
neglected position; then, the development of the 
imaginative faculties in the child, the appreciation 
of beauty, the reverence of the past ; and last, but 
not least, the enjoyment of a life that might 
be nobler than it is. Under the third head, 
the ethical, as seen in Mr. Ruskin’s writings 
throughout, Mr. Ashbee placed such questions 
as liberty in social evolution, and Mr. Ruskin’s 
strictures upon it, which he criticised, preferring 
to regard the problem as one of how discipline 
could be maintained together with democracy ; 
then, what he would term the ethics of business as 
laid down in Unto This Last; the question of the 
position of machinery in civilisation—a problem 
which Mr. Ruskin, he considered, had left unsolved, 
but to which he thought a solution might be 
offered if we were to regard the machine of the 
future as taking the place of the slave of civilisa- 
tion in the past; and, finally, the many problems 
raised in Mr. Ruskin’s efforts at formulating canons 
of art criticism. The lecturer then proceeded to give 
a short account of the work of the Guild and School 
of Handicraft and its growth while attempting to 
solve some of these questions, in the first instance 
as a co-operative producing society, and in the 
second as a school; and he illustrated his remarks 
by exhibiting a number of specimens of the work 
produced at the Guild and School in hammered 
metal, gold and silver jewelry, stamped and 
painted leather work, furniture, and specimens of 
printing and publication.—A discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. West, Viney Smart, Hewitt, 
the chairman and_ secretary took part. 
After which Mr. Ashbee cordially invited the 
society to hold one of its next meetings in the 
Old Hall of the Guild and School of Handicraft, 
Essex House, Mile End. 





ligible forms by which they operate, but, further- 
more, determine for themselves the end of their 
operation. In rational agents there resides, as far 
as the limits of a creature will allow, the fulness } 


of life.—The paper was followed by a discussion. | 
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FINE ART. 


Letters of James Smetham. With an Intro- 
ductory Memoir. Edited by Sarah 
Smetham and William Davies. (Mac- 
millans.) 


Tue subject of this memoir is best known 
as the author of an eloquent and discerning 
essay upon William Blake, which, having 
was incorporated in the 
so has taken a permanent p 
art literature. 


main effort of his life was given to the 
practical pursuit of art, as painter, etcher, 
and teacher, he was a keen, constant, and 


delighted student of every form in which | 


beauty manifests itself. It is this flexibility 
of temperament, this width of sympathy, 
and the easy and instinctive verbal expres- 
sion which he was able to give to this 
sympathy, that lend interest and variety to 
the correspondence included in the present 
volume. But the letters possess a yet 
deeper interest, as forming an intimate, and 
half unconscious, autobiography of an artist 
who—in this our own time—worked in a 
spirit as religious, with a faith in the unseen 
as constant, as that which possessed and 
animated any cloistered painter in the days 
of mediaevalism. 

By way of further aid to a clear understand- 
ing of his life and character, the sympathetic 
memoir of his friend Mr. William Davies 
is welcome. The selections from the letters 
have been made with a wise and careful 
hand ; and, speaking from my own personal 
impression, 1 have found hardly a dull 
page in any that are given. It would have 
tended to clearness if each letter had been 
distinctly headed, within brackets, with the 
name of the place from which it was 
written, and with either the initials of the 
friend to whom it was addressed, or asterisks 
indicating that these initials have been 
withheld ; and we must further note that 
the index is very meagre, and forms quite 
an insufficient guide to much of interest in 
the volume. Again, had it been possible to 
do so, it would have been well had some 
reproductions from Smetham’s artistic work 
been given. ‘wo well-selected examples of 
his religious pictures would have been vastly 
helpful to the average reader of the book, 
who can hardly be expected to possess, at 
first hand, any knowledge of his paintings. 

The portrait which is prefixed to the 
volume was indeed painted by himself. 
It shows a face of great refinement 
and considerable beauty: forehead : large, 
high, and square; clear and gentle eyes 
appearing beneath straight eyebrows; the 
upper lip delicate in its rippling line, the 
lower rich and full, surmountiug an ample 
and rounded chin. The ideal may perhaps 


have mingled a little with the actual in this 
painter’s portrayal of himself, yet the pic- 
tured face forms a convincing supplement 
to the letters themselves—seems to be a true 

keness of what their writer was, with a 
hint in it of what he was struggling daily, 
earnestly, to become. 





The son of a Methodist preacher, Smetham 
was born at Pately Bridge, Yorkshire, in 
1821; and at the age of fifteen was articled to 
E. J. Willson, county architect of Lincoln, 
the same who aided Pugin in the literary 
part of his Gothic Architecture. “A grand 
solitary year’ was spent chiefly in drawing 
the porch sculpture and other carvings of 





the cathedral; but the boy was more 
strongly attracted to painting than to archi- 


At the age of twenty-two he was in London, 
where, for a brief period, he drew in Cary’s 
Academy and in the schools of the Royal 
Academy. Next there came to him a period 
of religious doubt and conflict, followin 
upon the death of an elder brother; a 
“it was not until my father also died that 
my soul was settled and set in order.” 
Then he returned to painting with redoubled 
energy, exhibiting in Liverpool and at the 
Royal Academy; and for twenty-six years, 
from 1851, he was art teacher in the Normal 
College, Westminster. 

The correspondence now published dates 
from 1853 to 1877, and affords a bright 
picture of the man’s way of life, and of his 
varying, but always contented and even 
gay, moods of mind. We have pleasant 





glimpses of eminent personages who were 
his friends, who loved the man and respected | 
his work—of Rossetti, of Ruskin, of Watts. | 

Smetham’s account of his first visit to | 
Ruskin’s Denmark Hill home is curious : 


‘*One or two gossiping details will interest you 
before I give you what I care for; and soI will | 
tell you that he has a large house with a lodge, | 
and a valet and footman and coachman, and | 
grand rooms glittering with pictures—chietly | 
Turner’s—and that his father and mother live | 
with him, or he with them. His father 
is a tine old gentleman, who has a lot of bushy 
grey hair, and eyebrows sticking up all rough 
and knowing, with « comfortable way of com- 
ing up to you with his hands in his pockets and 
making vv comfortable, and saying, in answer 
to your remark, that ‘ John’s’ prose works are 
pretty guod. His mother is a ruddy, dignitied, 








richly-dressed old gentlewoman of seventy-five, 
who knows Chamounix better than Camber- 
well: evidently a yom! old lady, with the 
Christian Treasury tossing about on the table. 

‘*She puts ‘John’ down and holds her own 
opinions, and flatly contradicts him; and he 
receives it all with a soft reverence and gentle- 
ness that is pleasant to witness. . . . He 
[ Ruskin] is different at home from that which 
he is in a Jecture before a mixed audience; and 
there is a spiritual sweetness in the half-timid 
expression of his eyes, and in bowing to you, 
asin taking wine, with (if I heard aright) ‘I 
drink to thee,’ he had a look that has followed 
me—a Jook bordering on tearful . . . At 
the door: ‘We shall hope to see you here 
again . . .;’ and taking my band in both 
his with great gentleness, and looking in my 
face, murmured (I think), ‘The Lord be with 
you,’ ” 


We hear much, in these days, of that 
nuisance of modern life—the ‘“ interview- 
ing” visitor. It would be well if his para- 
graphs in the society papers were always 





written in a spirit as kindly and reverent as 





| this, if his smile at some odd little trait of 





his subject, when reflected upon his page, 
were as genial and loving. 

Not less interesting for their spontaneous 
felicity of expression, often interesting, also, 
for critical penetration and brief incisive- 
ness, are Smetham’s remarks upon the work 
of writers and painters. His criticism on 
the Bronté novels has already been pub- 
lished in the Century Guild Hobby Horse. 


| How finely he styles Tennyson’s ‘* Maud” 
first appeared in the London Quarterly, | tecture, and through the influence of De | 
1880 edition | Wint, the water-colourist, his indentures 
of Gilchrist’s Life of the np cage and | with Willson were cancelled. He next 

ace in our | supported himself as a_portrait-painter, 
Smetham contributed three | wandering much during intervals of work 
other articles to this review, and published | through picturesque districts of Yorkshire. 
a few poems in Blackwood; for, though the | 


sé 


a very complete story, told with flying 
hints and musical echoes, as though Ariel 
had piped it in the little wild island of ‘ The 
Tempest’”’ ; and, in a line, characterises the 
strange art of Robert Dadd as having upon 
it “the fever of acute and consuming 
observation.” 

Throughout the whole book we are made 
to feel continually that the writer’s gaiety, 
his superabundant delight in every fair 
thing of sight, or thought, or fancy, came 
from the mighty uplift ministered to his 
entire being by that perfect faith which 
possessed him in the Good Power that ruled 
his life; and one is ready to say that this 
man’s religion has been nothing but pure 
gain tohim. But the faith which supported 
Blake till the very end, which made him 
strong at three score years and ten tu pro- 
duce his great ‘‘ Job” and “ Dante ” designs, 
was, for Smetham, sadly obscured in his 
later days. The cares and responsibilities 
of life came to press sorely upon him: his 
mind became unhinged, a deep melancholy 
gathered round him; and for some ten 

ears before his death, in 1889. he lived 
withdrawn from the world. 

After reading his biography and corre- 
spondence, I do not find it difficult to under- 
stand how Smetham came to be the author 
of one of the best and most sympathetic 
estimates of William Blake. 

J. M. Gray. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WAT-NUB QUARRY. 
Tell Amarna, Der Moes, Egypt: Feb. 7, 1892 

Allow me to note that in this quarry, de- 
scribed by Mr. Griffith (AcapEmy, January 23), 
and situated ten miles south-east of El Tell in 
this plain, the main quarry does not contain 
any name later than the Vith Dynasty. The 
tablet in the thirtieth year being of Pepi II. 
(Nefer-ka-ra), and mentioning the «ed festival 
in that year, this might refer to the Sothiac 
festival of 120 years falling in that year, and 
so be important as a datum. There are seven 
painted inscriptions of Pepi IL, containing 
about fifty lines in all. There are also a greut 
number of incised graffiti. The road from the 
quarry leads down to the Nile, across the plain 
between the villages of Haji Kandil and 
Hawata; it is quite distinct in nature from the 
numerous roads of the time of Khuenaten. 

Pardon « slip in my account of the tomb of 
Kbuenaten. It was his second daughter, Mukt- 
aten, who was buried there, and for whom the 
king, queen. and three daughters all mourn. 
From the stelae here it seems that Khuenaten 
was not martied till after he came to the 
throne. His eldest daughter alone appears on 
tablets of the sixth year, and two daughters 
on tablets of the eighth year, while those born 
later have been squeezed in afterwards at the 
edges. 

I hear that M. Grébaut is stated, in English 
pspers, to have discovered the tomb of Khuen- 
aten; I can, however, add to Mr. Newberry’s 
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letter (ACADEMY, January 25) by sayimg that 
so far from having discovered the tomb, the 


Director has not yet seen it. 
W. M. FumnperS PETRIE. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
WE have received the prospectus of two 
handsome artistic works, both to appear in 
limited editions. One is a /Listory of Engraving 
in England, by Mr. Louis Fagan, deputy 
keeper of prints and drawings in the British 
Museum, to be published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low. This will consist of one hundred plates, 
reproduced by photogravure from unique or 
rare prints in the British Museum, exemplity- 
ing the art in fifty representative engravers 
from the end of the sixteenth century «lown to 
modern times, together with « catalogue 
ruisonn’, biographical memoirs, and critical 
notes. The later will form a volume by itself; 
the plates will be in two portfolios. 

THe other work is a reproduction of a series 
of unique proofs (recently discovered) of heraldic 
engravings prepared by Alexander Nisbet for 
his System of Heraldry. Upwards of 240 
Scottish couts are illustrated. They will be 
accompanied by full geneulogical and heraldic 
notes, written by Mr. Andrew Ross, March- 
mont Herald, and Mr. F. J. Grant, Carrick 
Pursuivant. The former has also contributed 
an introduction, giving a history of the Nisbets 
in Scotland from the twelfth century, and a 
memoir, critical estimate, and bibliography of 
Alexander Nisbet. The publishers are Messrs. 
George Waterston & Sons, of Edinburgh. 


Tue publication of the new limited edition 
of Mr. Wedmore’s M/¢ryon, printed by Strange- 
ways on the paper of Van Gelder Van Zunen, 
has been unavoidably delayed ; but Messrs. 
Deprez and Gutekunst now promise its issue 
withiu a week or ten days. 


Mezssks. Sorneny will shortly sell # remark- 
able collection of original drawings by George 
Cruikshank, presented by the artist hunself to 
an intimate acquaintance. It contains the 
complete series of twenty-four designs for 
Oliver Twist; the water-colour drawings for 
the velebrated ‘‘ Fairy Library ’’ ; a large series 
of designs for Brough’s Life of Falstaff, full of 
variations and suggestions; and also sketch 
books, overflowing with drawings and sketvhes 
and notes for Ainsworth’s J'ower of London, the 
** Tllustrations of 'Time,’’ and other works. At 
the same sale a few water-colour drawings by 
Seymour, Thackeray, and Heath will be offered. 

Av the general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society, to be held at 22, Albemarle-street on 
Monday next, February 22, at 5 p.m., papers 
will be read by Mr. H. B. Walters on 
**Poseidon’s Trident,” and by Prof. Percy 
Gardner on ‘The Chariot Group of the 
Mausoleum.” 

Tue committee of the British section of the 
tine arts for the Chicago Exhibition have 
appointed Mr. Beck, of the New Gallery, to be 
their secretary. 

Four British Institution scholarships, each 
of the value of £50 and tenable for two yeurs, 
will be awarded after examination in July of 
this year. Two of these svholarships are offered 
in painting, one m sculpture, and one in 
designing in black and white. Candidates 
must be between the age of seventeen and 
twenty-three, and must previously have won 
some prize at an art school where drawing 
from the nude living figure forms part of the 
ordinary course of study. 

THE annual photographic conference of the 
Camera Club will be held in the rooms of the 
Nociety of -Arts on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
March 22 and 23, under the presitlenvy of 
Capt. W. de W. Abney. 





| balance of tone, some anti-climax in a crescendo 








THE STAGE. 


Mr. ALEXANDER’S uext venture at the St. 
James's Theatre will be a play by Mr. Oscar 


Wilde. The piece is called, ‘* Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan.” This evening will witness its 


production. 
THE series of »utinees at the Avenue Theatre, 


| organised for the appearance of Miss Marion 


Lea and the production of the play by her 
husband, Mr. Elwyn Mitchell, begins on 
Tuesday next. Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Miss 
Beatrice Lamb, and one or two other highly 
desirable members of a cast will be included in 
the company organised for these occasions. 
Mr. Mitchell’s play deals with American life 
**down South,” at the period of the Secession 
war. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
Mr. HENSCHEL gave a special concert last 
Thursday week in commemoration of the death 
of Richard Wagner, when the programme in- 
cluded Beethoven’s ‘* Eroica,”’ the rendering of 
which was vigorous and intelligent. The 
Wagner excerpts were all familiar; and though 
perhaps here and there some little weakness of 
phrasing, some not altogether satisfactory 


passage was discernible, still Mr. Henschel 
conducted with great earnestness and ability, 
and ultogether it was one of the most success- 
ful concerts he has ever held. Mme. Nordica 
sang in the Liebestod from ‘ Tristan; ” she 
was in magnificent voice, and declaimed her 
difficult, part with dramatic power. There was 
a large audience, and the applause was 
enthusiastic. The popularity of Wagner's 
music is one of the most striking phenomena of 
the day; it is scarcely possible to realise the 
coldness, total indifference, or even hostility, 
with which it was received twenty or twenty- 


tive years ago. 
The programme of the Crystal Palace con- 
cert last Saturday seemed framed for the 


purpose of raising the much vexed question 
as to whether it is justifiable to alter in any 
way « composer's text. To withdraw the 
Intermezzo from Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,’ and present it on a concert platform, 
is an alteration of the conditions under which 
it should be heard. But in the face of the 
excerpts from Wagner's music-dramas con- 
stantly performed at concerts, protest is useless ; 
and the harm done in this, as in many other 
cases, is indeed very small. The scoring for 
orchestra of Schubert’s pianoforte accompani- 
ment to the ‘‘ Erlkonig” seems a more serious 
alteration; but, if only it had been properly 
wnnounced as an orchestral transcription in 
the programme-book, there would be little 
cause for complaint. If presenting any 
piece of music in any form different from that 
left by the composer made a return to the ori- 
ginal form impossible, as would be the case if 
wv statue or picture were touched up, then the 


, two; and for this mixture Drs. Brahms and 
| Wiillner are responsible. This seems altogether 
_a system of meddling and muddling: the 
intentions of the two doctors may have been 
excellent, but Schumann has suffered under 
their treatment. The first version might, 
for the sake of comparison, have been 
published; but even to have performed it 
| exactly as it stood would have been scarcely 
respectful to Schumann, who discarded it in 
' favour of a later and riper version. It is diffi- 
| cult to understand how Brahms can have had 
| any hand in the matter. G. presumes 
that the new score has met with the approval 
of the composer’s widow ; but, with all due 
respect to Mme. Schumann, even her approval 
would not wash away the siain. Mme. Roger- 
Miclos gave a neat and classical rendering of 
Beethoven's pianoforte Concerto in C minor, 
j and was also successful in some short solos. 
| Mr. Santley, the vocalist, was received with 
great enthusiasm. 
Mile. Ilona Eibenschiitz was pianist at the 
Popular Concert on Monday evening. She 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in C (Op. 9%), and 
displayed intelligence and excellent technique; 
‘but her reading of the tirst movement was 
' jerky, while the third movement was taken 
at far too rapid a rate. The concluding 
Prestissime was, however, rendered in a 
neat and brilliant manner. Last season 
Mlle. LEibenschiitz interpreted Beethoven's 
Op. 111 in a very uncertain way, but 
her second performance of the work showed 
a very marked improvement; it may be the 
same with Op. 53. Mrs. Helen Trust sang 
with charm and artistic taste two quaint 
and pleasing songs by Arne, and two clever 
songs by Mile. Chaminade. The programwme 
included Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor, with 
Mme. Néruda as leader, and Brahwms’s G minor 
pianoforte Quartet; and in the latter Mlle. 
Eibenschiitz’s reading of the pianoforte part 
of the first movement was full of vigour. 

Miss Dora Bright gave a pianoforte recital 





at Prince’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
when the whole of the programme was devoted 
to works by British composers. She com- 
menced with two short movements by Byrd, 
which bear their age well, a dignitied Suite by 
Purcell, and a clever Sonata by Arne; and of 
these three eminent old English masters not 
one is to be found in Mr. Chappell’s catalogue 
of worthies. Miss Bright played Sterndale 
Bennett's seldom heard ‘ Joan of Arc” Sonata, 
an interesting if unequal specimen of pro- 
gramme music: of the four sections the first 
two are the best. The programme further in- 
cluded pieces by George and Walter Macfarren, 
Mackenzie, Cowen, Parry, Stanford, &c. Miss 
Bright, though a little hard at times, played 
with great skill and intelligence. There was 
wn appreciative audience. 

Miss Edith and Miss Dora Tulloch gave a 
Tennysonian recital at Prince’s Hall on 
Wednesday enening. The latter recited and 
the former sang; and the scheme, though ex- 
cellent, would perhaps have been improved by 
some instrumental break. Dr. Parry, with his 
pleasing setting of ‘‘ The Poet’s Song”; Sir A. 





slightest change would be reprehensible. A 
new transcription can be judged entirely on its | 
own merits. By the way, what has become 
of the orchestral transcription of the accom- 
paniment to the *‘ Erlkonig ’ made by Berlioz, 
for a concert at Baden in 1862” In the case 
of Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, an ulter- 
native version was presented, which, tv quote 
the words of G. in the programme-bovk, ** we 
cannot but think a grave mistake.”’ The favts, 
briefly set forth, are as follows:—Schumann 
wrote the Symphony in 1811, and revised and - 
published it te: years later. The version 
published and played at the Palace was neither | 


| the first nor the second, but a mixture of the ; 


Sullivan, represented by two numbers from his 
charming cycle, ‘‘ Songs of the Wrens’; Dr. 
Mackenzie with his graceful ‘‘ What does 
little Birdie say ©; and settings uf other poems 
by Cellier, Clay, Somerville, and Cusins, served 
to show how the poet laureate has influenced 
the composers of his day. The programme 
book with its explanatory, though somewhat 
eulogistic comments, was suitably framed to 
suggest the moud and meaning of the music. 
Miss Edith and Miss Dora Tulloch were both 
‘ympathetic interpretets ; and Mr. Shakespeare 
ang with artist taste, and displayed: ability 
as & planist in his accompaniments. 
J. &. SHEDLOCK. 
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FHE ACA DEMY. 








ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CO. 
unce that the FIRST and SECOND NUMBERS 
“f their NEW SERIES of MODERN METHODS are now ready. 


No. 1. WALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE 


METHOD. With fo sal Di s aud Illustrations. re- , 
rom Ph vecially | 


taken for this work. Folio 
size, 75 PP., Paper cover, 3s. mets cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; post free. Just 


No. 2. OTTO PEINIGER’S VIOLIN METHOD. 
A complete os course—concise, lucid, and gradual. All the positions 
fully ill from 7 for this ween. 
Large quarto size, 147 PP. ere separate Violin part, 39 pp 
Paper cover, 3s. 6d. net ; cloth, 5s. net ; post free. 

“We. unhesitatingly pronounce it to be the best work of its kind 
extant.”-—Civil Service Gu ette. 
Other METHODS in preparation. 
_ Roserr Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, w. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 1 vol., 8vo, price 19s. 
GocialL STATICS, Abridged and 
Revised, together with THE MAN v. THE STATE. RBy 
HERBERT SPENCER, 
Witirams & Norvart, London al and Edinburgh. | 











Published in December, 1891. 


THE COMMONWEALTH and 
CHARLES II. : Historical Dramatic Poems. 
Written and published by Anrucr E. Trecertrs, Harewood House, 
Bestngies., 262 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered bevelled edges, 
2e, t » 38. Sd. 
esis A Lately published. 


QUEEN ELIZ ABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 
and CHARLES L, 3s. 8d 
* Hawarden Castle, Dec., 1890,—Allow me to thank you for your 
courtesy in sending me the ‘dram: uae which I have found awaiting me at 
this place. I have already read with much interest that relating to 
Queen Elizabeth. ~ Youn, c., W. E. Guapstone.’ 


Also, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 


Poems. By Jane M. TREGELLES. 88 pages, crown ‘evo, cloth, 2s. 2d, 
post free. 


rESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDER WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANF STA ENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly ocieyated 

ess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordina 
Fitustrations, Adverti ts, &c., Messrs. DRU MOND 
& CO. have ~ *- latest'and most improved processes. Specimens ov 
view puree on application. 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 5z1, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 
‘vithin one week of publication For all particulars communicate as 
above. 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


SOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
PorreD ‘MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


Pi ES. Also, 


JRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE Soup, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
; CAUTION—BEWARE_ of of IMITATIONS. 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
|THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters ¢ = Gospel by 
John by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Seconv Evitioy, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” und “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


London: ALEXANDER & Suerneanp, Furnival Street, E.C. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and — 


Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” ‘ The Dachaneing 
Christ,” &c. 
“It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Aiexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 
Christian Union (New York) 
“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.”—Jndependent (New York). 


“De. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.” —Christian Commonwealth. 

‘*Few preachers combine so many elements of effective 
pulpit ad .”—Independent (London). 

**Dr. Maclaren holds a unique place amongst the great 
preachers of the day, because of his well-balanced combination 
of gifts.” — The Modern Church. 

“*It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.” — Christian World. 


“While they are distinguished by the tinest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.” — Christian Leader, 


Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22, Furnivau Srareer, E.C. 
Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and affect- 
ing the voice. a oun — 


THROAT 
IRRIT ATION we aE 3° - ao with 1” 


glands at the moment they are 

excited by the act of sucking, the 

AND Glycerine in these agreeable con- 

tections becomes actively healing. 

GH In boxes, 7d. ; tins, 1s. 1}d., labelled 

COUGH. “JAMES EPPS & CO., ‘Homeo- 
pathic Chemists. “A 


EST ABLISHED 1851. 


Bizes ECE BAN K, 
yuthampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowel on DEPOSITS, repayabl: 
on demand 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT AC pons, calculated on mivimum 


monthly balances, wheu not drawn below £ 
STOCKS, SILARES, and ANNUITTI ES purchased and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For tie encouragement of Thrift the Bank recerves suutl s sulis On 
deposits, and allows Saterest a at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1 Francis R AVENSCROFT, MI unger 


a OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GULNEAS PER mora. OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
The BIRKBECK ALMA) ACh, With full particulars, post free, on 
‘ ation. "RANCIS Raven KOT, ms anager, 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. 


Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 


By HERBERT 


8S. SKEATS. 


With a Continuation to i891 
By CHAS. S. MIALL. 
Daily News says :—" It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 


Rev. S. G. Garex, D,D. 
Will find herein most serviceable help.” 


writes :—** All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 


Mr. J. Carnvern Witirams writes:—" It is, in fact,a storehouse of information of the must suggestive kind which 
Politicians and publicists as well. as declared Free Churchmen will. do well to keep at hand both for reference and and 


guidance.” 


— —-s- 


Lenses : 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, FURNIVAL vienna E.U. 
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TH EATRES. 


ADELPHI "THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8s, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Boyne, Messrs. J ‘Dp. Beveridge, L. Rignold, Dalton, 
Roberts, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, w, J. and W. 
Northcote, &e. ; Mrs. P. Campbell, Miss E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 


AV ENU E THEAT RE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JUDAH. Mr. E. H. Vander- 
felt, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Charles Fulton, Mr. Ernest Hen- 
drie, Mr. E. Dagnall, Mr. G. L. Leith, Mr. W. H. Barratt, 
and Mr. Saunt Matthews; Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Gertrude 
Warden, Mrs. Ernest, Clifton, and Miss Bessie Hatton. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 
ys ~ EVENING, at 9, THE GREY MARE. Mr. Charle 
Hawtrey, Messrs. Eric Lewis, James Nelson, William 
Wye E. Cosham, Gerald Gurney, W. F. Hawrey, and 
Chas. Brookfield; Misses Annie Irish, A. Duirolle 5, Violet 
eae, and Lottic Venne. At 8.200, A EREEZY 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.45, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 
preceded by, at 8, A HIGHLAND LEGACY, anid at 8.45, 
A COMMISSION. Misses D. Moore, Dawes, Novl, McNaught, 
Palfrey, Addison, and Norreys; Messrs. Brandon Thomas, 

ittle, Branscombe, Vaughan, ‘Luey, Compton Coutts, W. 
Draycott, and W. G@ h. 


Grossmit! 
CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, 7 4 9, FOURTEEN DAYS. Mr. Chas. 
Wyndham, Messrs. W. Everard, W. Blakesley, G. Giddens, 
8. Hewson, F. Atherley, S. Valentine ; Miss F. Frances, Mis: 
TAILS oe and Miss Mary Moore. At 8.15, HEADS OR 





“DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.50, HUMPTY-DUMPTY 
Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Little Tich, Charles 
Lauri, John D’Auban, Harry Payne, Fred Walton, George 
Lupino, Tom Pleon, E. S. Vincent: Misses Maurie Lloyd, 
Fannie Leslic. Retta Walton, Baby Langtry, P. Heywood, 
E. D’Auban, V. Malvern, Mabel Love, &c, 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, CINDER-ELLEN UP TOU 
LATE. At 8, THAT LADY IN PINK. Mesdames Kate 
James, Grey, Lethbridge, Jones, Hobson, Massey, Hamer, 
Heniierson, ‘Boyd, Norton, Price, Wilmot, Monckton, Greville, 
&e. ; Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, Charles Danby, and Fred Leslie, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beennoun Trev, 

THIS EVENING, at 8, HAMLET. Mr. Trec, Messer. 
Fernandez, Kemble, Fred Terry, Macklin, Dacre, Georg 
Barrett, Allan, Watson, Hudson, Robb, Harwood, Rose, Hu! - 

, Benn, Caravoglia, Robinson, Crawley; Misses Ros 
Leclercq, Ivanova, and Mrs. Tree. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, EAST LYNNE. Messrs. Fuller 
Mellish, Frank M. Wood, Harcourt Beatty, Henry de Solla, 
Arthur Estvourt, J. |. Chute, and Bassett Roe; Mesdames 
Bertie Willis, W. Brunton, Margaret Watson, Winnie Wood, 
Elsie Lanham, Ethel Patrick, and Miss Leslie Bell. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 7.15, THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 
Messrs. Henry Neville, Herbeate- Basing, Fuller Mellish, John 
Carter, H. Bedford, T. P. Haves, T. Ve rner, 'T. King ton, 
T. Terriss, and W. L. Abingdon : Mesdames Ella Terriss, 
Brinsley Sheridan, Skelton “Wand, Chitton, and Beatrice 
Selwyn. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. Cuas. J. Aur. 

THIS EVENING, at 5.15, BLUEK-EYED SUSAN. Mis 
Marian Burton, Grace Pediey, Katie Seymour, Katie Barry, 
and Nellie Stewart; Messrs. Arthur Willi«ums, Chauncey 
Olcott, Emney, Willie Warde, H. Grattun, Haslam, Bantock, 
and Arthur Roberts. « 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’O\ iy Canre. 

THIS EVENING, at 5.50, THE VICAR OF BRAY. 
Messrs. Kt. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
—* Pounds ; Mesdames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnic, and R, Brandram. Ats, 
C \PEAIN BILLY 





STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.10. THE NEW WING. Mr. Willie 
Edouin, Messrs. 8. Brough, G. P. Hawtrey, Herbert Ross, 
A. Melford, Mackenzie, Master H. Buss; Misses Beatrive 
Lamb, Nina Boucivault, Fanny Kobert.on, Olive. At 4, 
THE COMPOSER. Mr. J. M,. Capel; Moeses Lina 8t. 1 « 
and \ ‘emie Bennett. 

VAU DEV ILLE THE ATRE. 
Mr. Tuomas Tuonne, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 SAINTS AND SINNERS. Mr. 
Thomas Thorne, Messrs. A. Elwood, C. W. Somerset, VU. 

orth, E. M. Robson, O. Yorke, F. Grove, J. Wheatman, 
and H. B. Conway ; Mesdames Dorothy Dorr, Rose Dudley, 
Trench, and Kate Phillips. 
VEN ICE AT OLYMPIA. 

THIS DAY, at 2.30 and 8.30, Imre Kiralfy’s superb 
Dramatic, Operatiy Spectacle, VENICE, THE BRIDE OF 
THESEA,. Doovxs-open at 12 and 6: Sigs. Venanzi, Coppini, 
Lombardi, Rando, Brighetti, Campana, Giacometto, Vordoni, 
Bimbi, — tini, Ac.; Signorianas Moretti, Mecherini, 
panne and 1, 400 meme 
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“A Lady wants no other Cosmetic 


THAIN 


6 





But one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic point of view. — It 
is a notorious fact that Pears’ Soap is sold at a very small profit (1 think 
not more than about one half-penny per tablet) on the wholesale cost price ; 
consequently, one or other of the many soaps in the market (on the sale 
of which a profit of threepence or fourpence per tablet may be made) is 
sometimes either substituted or recommended to the buyer as ‘just as 
good,’ ‘ equally pure,’ ete., etc., ete., the real object of the dealer, of course, 
heing simply to obtain the greater profit by the sale of the inferior article 
which he recommends or attempts to substitute. Patients should, there- 
fore, insist on having Pears’ Soap when they ask for it, otherwise they may 
find that, instead of being served with a Genuine Soap, they have an 
article of most inferior quality foisted upon them; something worse 


than worthless, calculated only to set up HEAT, REDNESS, 
IRRITATION, and general unsightliness of the skin.” 


From the “HYGIENE of the SKIN,” (y My. J. L. MILTON, 
Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 
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